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EVENTS OF 


r YHE Allied Note on German defaults under the 
disarmament clauses of the Treaty of Versailles 
was sanctioned without amendment by the 

Ambassadors’ Conference at the end of last week and 

delivered to the German Government on Thursday, 

June 4th. Immediate publication is expected, but has 

not taken place at the time when we go to press. The 

Note is said to represent a compromise between the 

French desire to throw the whole Report of the Control 

Commission at the Germans’ heads with an injunction 

to make good all defaults therein revealed, and the 

British view that the things which matter and can be 

rectified should be clearly indicated. The compromise 

takes the form of forty typewritten pages of extracts 
from the Commission’s Report as an appendix to the 

Note, and the vital question is whether the demands 

thus put forward are reasonable and such as can be met 

without further serious delay. For it is of the utmost 
importance that the evacuation of Cologne, which has 
been made contingent upon these disarmament require- 
ments, should take place in August, when the Ruhr and 
the “ sanction ’’ towns are to be delivered from French 

troops, under the terms of the London Agreement. A 

general exodus in that month could not fail to produce 

a better and more settled feeling in Europe, but the 

effect would be largely spoiled if the Allies remained 

in Cologne. The danger is that the French may still 
try to postpone the evacuation of Cologne until the 

“ security ’’ question has been settled, and that the 

discussions on that theme may go on for ever. 

* . « 


Mr. Baldwin’s speech at Welbeck Abbey last 
Monday was largely devoted to a reply to the article on 
‘* Social Reform in Peril’’ in our issue of May 23rd. 
While recognizing that the new Pensions scheme must 
be an additional burden upon industry at a time when 
‘* things are not as happy as we should desire them to 
be,’’ he contended that ‘‘ at this moment above all 
others,’’ when ‘‘ the prolonged depression has depleted 
the savings of large numbers of decent people ’’ ; when 
“‘ their power to help themselves and to help one another 
has been severely crippled ’’ ; and when “‘ their anxieties 


THE WEEK 


for the future are multiplied,’’ the Government ought to 
go to their help. To this Mr. Baldwin added another 
cryptic forecast, such as Mr. Neville Chamberlain and 
Mr. Churchill have already supplied, of relief to insur- 
ance contributions from some undefined source:— 

“We saw the difficulty of the burden on industry,”’ 
said Mr. Baldwin, “ long before the cry was taken up; 
and before the Bill was printed the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in conjunction with other members of the 
Government, began to see by examination by what means 
he could find a possibility of easing the proposed bur- 
den ; and I have every faith that long before the new 
subscriptions for the new benefits are due to be paid that 
problem, too, will be solved in its place and the new 
benefits will be procurable for but a trifle beyond what 
people are paying to-day.” 


* * * 


As to the way in which Mr. Churchill has dissipated 
spi Mr. Baldwin said that he believed, 

‘in spite of what some tell us, that by the assistance 
that is being given to these 90 per cent. of income-tax 
payers who are in receipt of small incomes we are 
making a real contribution towards helping in the 
growth and spread of that most valuable portion of the 
community, the small capitalist.” 


While as for the gold standard, 


“it must exercise a steadying and stabilizing effect on 
prices and render more difficult those sudden and great 
variations in the prices of all commodities, and 
especially food, which are so bad for business and so 
bad for our own people.” 


This is the real crux of the matter. If Mr. Baldwin 
is correct in his view of the way in which the gold 
standard will work, the Pensions scheme should be safely 
launched. We fear that he is unduly optimistic, but we 
certainly do not wish the Pensions scheme to fail. We 
are more genuinely concerned for its success than Mr. 
Baldwin recognizes. 
* * * 

Cannot something be done to check the misdirected 
energy of Sir William Joynson-Hicks? If he continues 
unrestrained he will soon make this country ridiculous 
in the eyes of the world. Take, for instance, his action 
in refusing to admit ‘‘ fraternal delegates’’ from other 
countries who wished to attend the annual congress of 
the Communist Party of Great Britain at Glasgow last 
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week-end, giving thereby a magnificent advertisement to 
an insignificant affair. What conceivable harm would 
have been done if a few silly foreigners had joined the 
200 silly Britons at that Congress? The whole party, 
according to the Secretary’s report as given in the 
‘‘ Daily Herald,’ amounts to only 5,000 persons, of 
whom 65 per cent. are full members; and there is no 
duller or more depressing feature at such a gathering 
than a speech in a foreign language which no one present 
understands. In spite, indeed, of all the efforts of Sir 
William, two foreign delegates appear to have attended 
the Congress, a Frenchwoman and a gentleman who said 
he was Dr. Stoecker from Germany. The identity of 
the latter delegate is questioned by the Home Office, 
but a translation of his speech, at any rate, is reported 
in the ‘‘ Daily Herald.’’ As a specimen of ‘‘ subver- 
sive propaganda ’”’ it is so remarkable that we feel com- 
pelled to reproduce it in full:— 
“TI am proud,” said the alleged Dr. Stoecker, 
“ despite all the measures taken by Hicks, to greet you 
personally. Hicks thinks he can separate the different 
Communist Parties from each other. If he thinks that 
he can build a Chinese wall around the western parts of 


each country, the effect will be to make the proletariat 
international solidarity one hundred times stronger.”’ 


This, we suspect, is typical of the fiery speeches which the 
various alien delegates would have made if they had been 
allowed to enter British ports. 
* * * 
One other speech delivered at the Congress seems 
worth recording :— 
“The most dangerous reptile we have to contend 
with,” said Mr. W. Gallacher, of Paisley, “is the 


filleted Labour man in the pay of the capitalist Press, 
who is used for sabotaging the working-class movement.”’ 


“ And our best friend,’ he might have added, “ is the 
Home Secretary who treats us as though we were a 
serious menace to Britain.’’ But it is not only against 
Communists that Sir William Joynson-Hicks directs 
his energies. French chefs, who have been engaged by 
British hotel-kepers on a six-months’ permit, are now 
being refused an extension of the period and ordered to 
leave the country. “ The principle guiding the opera- 
tion of the Order is,’’ according to the Home Secretary, 
“ the prevention of aliens coming here who would com- 
pete with British labour.’’ Cooks, however, are key- 
men in the hotel business, and it is more than probable 
that a decline in trade and a falling off in the employ- 
ment of less skilled workers would follow their removal. 
It is all very well for the Home Office to “ decline to 
admit ’’ the argument of hotel managers, but it is not 
improbable that the latter know the importance of a 
good cook. 
oe * * 

Mr. Cramp’s statement that ‘‘ no possible harm can 
come from such a conference ’’ as that which is being 
held this week between the unions of miners, railway- 
men, engineers, and transport workers seems a curious 
commentary on this new attempt to form an effective 
alliance of trade unions. The thinking trade unionist 
might well feel perturbed at a proposal to set up a rival 
organization to the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress, and still more so when he remembered the 
minority position of the trade unions outside this 
alliance. On the other hand, the divergence in prin- 
ciples and policy, and the intense rivalry in the trade 
union world, are sources of very great weakness, and 
every unionist would like to see some real attempt made 
towards reconciliation and unity. But this is not the 
object of the joint meeting, nor is it hoped to sink 
differences and unite in a common cause, for each of 
the unions is committed to a policy of its own. The real 


object is probably to conduct a funeral with such pomp 
and elaboration that the passing of the deceased may 
not be noticed. Last autumn the miners decided on @ 
big forward movement, similar to that which was being 
launched by the railwaymen and the engineers: since 
then trade conditions in their industry have greatly 
worsened, and the miners now realize that they cannot 
use force, and that even if they could it would avail 
them nothing, because the enemy’s treasury is empty. 
If this was Mr. Cramp’s line of thought, perhaps his 
statement was not wide of the mark, provided that 
this funeral does not, like too many, promote further 
discord among the mourners. 
* * * 

We have frequently suggested that any serious con- 
stitutional crisis in Germany would probably start with 
an assertion of federal rights by one of the States in 
the Reich, and that Bavaria was likely to lead the way. 
In this connection, a conflict which has arisen between 
the Reichstag and the Reichsrat (Federal Council) is 
well worth watching. The point at issue is compara- 
tively unimportant; but, as the first question of the 
kind that has arisen under the Republic, it may establish 
a precedent of wide application. The Reichstag has 
passed, against the strong opposition of the Nationalist 
and Bavarian Parties, and of the Bavarian Government, 
a bill giving the right of appeal on petition before a 
higher tribunal, against verdicts of the Bavarian 
People’s Courts. The Reichsrat has exercised its power 
of provisional veto, and sent the bill back to the Reichs- 
tag. It is unnecessary to describe the elaborate pro- 
cess of repassing the bill by a two-thirds majority, and 
submitting it to the President, for which the Constitu- 
tion provides. The probability is that the bill will not 
obtain the necessary two-thirds majority, that the Presi- 
dent will not exercise his power of calling for a referen- 
dum, and that little more will be heard of it. 

. * * 

The fact that the Reichsrat will probably succeed 
in killing the bill, at the instance of Bavaria, is signifi- 
cant and important. As is well known, the present 
Reichsrat is the heir-at-law to the Bundesrat of the old 
imperial constitution ; but its powers and importance are 
not comparable with those of its predecessor. The 
Bundesrat was described by constitutional lawyers as the 
body which carried the collective sovereignty of the 
German Empire ; the Reichsrat is, in theory, little more 
than a Second Chamber with certain suspensory powers 
over laws passed by the Reichstag. If, however, the 
Reichsrat succeeds in holding itself out as the champion 
of State rights, and in using the equipoise of German 
political parties to such purpose that laws obnoxious 
to a particular State cannot be carried into effect, it is 
obvious that it may play a very important part in any 
conflict between the State Governments and the Reichs- 
tag. Should a monarchist or anti-republican movement 
really take root in one of the federal States, the sus- 
pensory powers of the Reichsrat might be used with 
telling effect in a time of crisis, and any indication of 
willingness to use them in defence of federal rights will 
give particular States a sense of temporary security, 
should they elect to adopt an independent attitude on 
a major political issue. 

. * * 

General Hertzog appears to be bent on playing 
Pharaoh to General Smuts’s Moses. To every appeal 
for a broader and more sympathetic treatment of South 
Africa’s problems of race and colour he replies only hy. 
hardening his heart. The Colour Bar Bill is sufficiently. 
mischievous in itself; he is forcing it through in 4 
mapner calculated to arouse the maximum of ill-feeling. 
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Last April the Transkei Native General Council, the 
most authoritative native organization in the country, 
asked leave to present a petition against the Bill, and 
to be heard at the Bar of Parliament. General Hertzog 
refused their request, but promised that the Council 
would be allowed to give evidence before the Select 
Committee. It has now been decided that the Com- 
mittee shall not take evidence. The argument appears 
to be that the natives wish to give evidence on the 
principle of the Bill, which has already been accepted 
by the House on the second reading; but this quibble is 
not likely to satisfy the natives; and when Sir 
Drummond Chaplin, a member of the Committee, raised 
the question in the House, General Smuts implored the 
Government to reverse a decision which natives and 
Asiatics would regard as a breach of faith, as well as a 
denial of justice. General Hertzog, however, was 
adamant, and the motion was defeated in a division on 
strict party lines. The consequences of this wanton 
provocation are likely to be serious. 
* * * 

The return of the campaigning season in China finds 
that distracted country no nearer a permanent settle- 
ment. At present there is no sign of any open conflict 
between the rival Tuchuns, but the anti-foreign riots 
at Shanghai are assuming menacing proportions and 
producing reactions both at Peking and Canton. Inter- 
vention by British, American, and Japanese bluejackets 
has been deemed necessary. Meanwhile, a serious com- 
plication ‘has arisen in connection with the railway to be 
built, under Japanese patronage, in the Taonanfu 
district of Manchuria. The territory to be developed 
by the line falls within the sphere of influence allotted 
to Russia by a secret agreement of 1907; but as a 
Tsarist treaty, this agreement was presumably abro- 
gated by the recent treaty between the Soviets and 
Japan. The Moscow Government have, nevertheless, 
vigorously protested. The situation is further compli- 
cated by the fact that they have ordered the Chinese 
officials to dismiss non-Soviet and non-Chinese employees 
on the Chinese Eastern Railway, which was built under 
Russian patronage. Chang Tso-lin is strongly supporting 
the Chinese officials in their resistance to this demand, 
and is reported to be concentrating troops near the 
Russian frontier. He is certain, also, to interest himself 
in the Taonanfu dispute. Altogether Chang Tso-lin 
seems likely to spend a busy summer. 

. . - 

It seems clear that the Fascist Party has succeeded, 
during the last few months, in recovering a good deal 
of ground ; but it is still open to question whether the 
legislation which is intended to consolidate its position 
will be tolerated even by the present Chamber. The 
Minister of Justice has introduced a measure conferring 
on the Government the right, until December, 1926, to 
dismiss any Civil Servant or other State official who is 
not faithfully performing his duties—or who shows by 
his actions, whether official or private, that he is opposed 
to the policy of the Government. It is remarkable that 
any man in a responsible position should seriously pro- 
pose this extraordinary instrument of tyranny. If the 
principle of this new purge were accepted and logically 
carried out the whole personnel of the Italian Civil Ser- 
vice would change every time a General Election placed 
a new party in office. It may be read either as indicat- 
ing that the Fascists hope so to rig the constitution as 
to establish themselves as a permanent dictatorship, or 
as a sign that they fear the result of the next election, 
and are falling back on the alternative of leaving their 
successors to be embarrassed by a hostile bureaucracy. 


Although the French and Spanish Governments are 
busily preparing some kind of agreement about Morocco, 
its exact nature remains doubtful. Admiral the 
Marquis de Magaz has denied that the Directory have 
agreed to French troops entering the Spanish zone for 
the purpose of military operations; but, if his denial be 
accepted, the reason for this refusal remains obscure. 
It is hardly credible that Castilian punctilio would go 
so far as to withhold from the French a right to enter 
territory which Spanish troops have abandoned for a 
generation to come. Possibly the Directory still hope to 
come to terms with Abd el Krim, and do not wish 
any separate agreement to prejudice their negotiations. 
If this be so, the basis of any working agreement between 
France and Spain is lacking, unless the French, on 
their part, can find a way of agreement with the Rifi 
chief. It is noteworthy that the Spanish Press has 
shown itself strongly in favour of a working agreement 
with France, and that the censorship did not prevent 
Sefior don Candido Lobera from advocating such a 
measure in the ‘‘ Revista de Tropas Coloniales ’’ before 
the negotiations began, or Sefior don Bejarano, the editor 
of “El Liberal,’’ from arguing repeatedly that the 
frontier between the two zones was a mere list of names 
and ought not to stand in the way of agreement. 

* * * 

The Allies have now definitely refused the request 
of the Bulgarian Government for an extension of the 
time-limit for demobilizing the 10,000 additional troops 
they were permitted to enrol after the bomb-outrage in 
the Cathedral at Sofia. This decision will be welcomed 
in Athens, Belgrade, and Bucharest ; what effect it will 
have on the internal situation in Bulgaria remains to 
be seen. Meanwhile, the negotiations between Greece 
and Yugoslavia have definitely broken down for the 
time being. The crux of the problem appears to be 
the claim of the Yugoslav Government to control, 
through the “ National Railway Syndicate,’’ the rail- 
way from Salonika to the Yugoslav frontier. This line 
was purchased by the Syndicate, obviously acting for 
the Government, in 1923, the previous concessionnaire 
indemnifying the purchasers against any claims by the 
Greek Government, who had requisitioned the line dur- 
ing the war, and with whom there were outstanding 
disputes. To claim, in negotiations for a defensive 
alliance and a military convention, administrative con- 
trol over a railway running through the territory of the 
prospective ally, indicates a nervousness as to communi- 
cations, on the part of Yugoslavia, which the events of 
the war may perhaps explain. 

* * * 

Those who undertake historical researches in rela- 
tion to current controversies seldom unearth anything 
strictly relevant to the matter in hand, but they lead us 
into entertaining by-paths which it is pleasant to explore. 
Thus a Belgian Senator has discovered, or thinks he has 
discovered, that America owes more money to France 
than France owes to America. Loans were made, he 
says, by France to the American colonies during the 
War of Independence, and a large sum is still out- 
standing ; and this, with the interest upon it, would far 
more than offset the amount of the more recent French 
debt to America. But Senator Borah categorically 
asserts that “the United States paid every dollar of 
money loaned by the French Government to the Ameri- 
can colonies during the Revolutionary War . . . and the 
Beaumarchais loan was overpaid by a very considerable 
sum.’’ At this point, however, Mr. George Glasgow 
makes a tantalizing contribution to the controversy, in 
the June number of the “Contemporary Review.” 
“ Senator Borah,’’ he says, “ was wrong about the Beau- 
marchais loan. It was not repaid by the United States, 
and the less said the better.” And there, for the 
moment, the matter rests. But why “ the less said the 
better’? Having aroused our curiosity, Mr. Glasgow 
should explain. 
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DISARMAMENT, EVACUATION, AND 
SECURITY 


N the first week of June, Germany has been told why 
| the Allies did not evacuate the Cologne area on 
January 10th, the date appointed in the Treaty of 
Versailles. By the terms of the Treaty, evacuation was 
to be conditional on the fulfilment by Germany of the 
reparation and disarmament conditions, and she is now 
informed that while she has punctually carried out the 
former obligations (as modified by the Dawes scheme) 
she is in default in certain respects as to disarmament. 
The Note containing particulars of these defaults is, we 
understand, to be published immediately, and it may 
be available by the time these words are read. It will 
be anxiously examined both here and in Germany to 
ascertain whether the demands it contains are clear, con- 
crete, reasonable, and such as can be met in time for the 
Cologne area to be evacuated simultaneously with the 
Ruhr and the “ Sanction ’’ towns on August 16th. 

For the good faith of the Allies will be put to the 
test, before the eyes of the world, in August. A cate- 
gorical statement just issued by the Reparations Com- 
mission, that Germany has faithfully carried out her 
obligations under the Dawes scheme, should remove the 
last vestige of doubt as to whether the French armies 
will be withdrawn from the Ruhr on the expiration of 
one year after the conclusion of the London Agreement. 
The validity of the London Agreement, and with it the 
Dawes scheme itself and the goodwill of America, are 
indeed dependent upon the punctual execution of that 
undertaking. It is impossible to believe, therefore, that 
France will hesitate; but such is the fertility of French 
diplomacy in finding excuses for delay that Europe will 
not feel confident until evacuation is an accomplished 
fact. As some compensation for what we must assume 
to be unnecessary apprehension, there will be a sense of 
profound relief when the Ruhr is restored to Germany, 
and an extremely favourable atmosphere for further 
negotiations will thus be created. Moreover, the imme- 
diate and practical motive for retaining Cologne in Allied 
hands, to provide a convenient line of communications 
for French troops in the Ruhr, will automatically dis- 
appear ; and Allied statesmen cannot fail to realize how 
much they would gain in goodwill and world esteem by 
withdrawing from both simultaneously. If France and 
Britain are seriously concerned to provide for the future 
peace and security of Europe by means of reconciliation 
and mutual agreement with Germany, they will embrace 
this opportunity, and a rapid advance may be achieved 

Can it not be taken for granted that France and 
Britain are both sincerely anxious for a real and per- 
manent peace? In a sense, of course, itcan. But in the 
deeper sense of being willing to make the necessary sacri- 
fice of so-called independence, of the power to dominate 
others, of hypothetical money-tributes, of old exclusive 
friendships and still older enmities, both are still 
suspect. There are energetic and vociferous members of 
the British Government who thmk it more desirable to 
prepare for war in the Pacific than to promote peace in 
Europe. There are more responsible British Ministers, 
with more immediate control over policy, who would be 
content to return to the discredited system of hostile 
alliances which makes war, sooner or later, inevitable. 
There are only one or two men in the present Govern- 
ment of Britain who have clearly shown a grasp of the 
underlying lessons of the war and a determination to 
take part in the creation of a better international system. 
German statesmen have excellent reasons for assuming 
that no special hostility to their State will now form 
a motive for British policy, but they have as yet very 


little reason to suppose that steady and consistent pres- 
sure will be exerted from this country to make France 
pursue a policy of reconciliation. And if Britain is so 
little to be trusted, what are German statesmen to con- 
clude about France? The answer is in doubt. When 
M. Poincaré was in power it was clear enough. A relent- 
less policy of keeping Germany in the mire, of kicking 
her when she was down, of taking every legal and illegal 
step to make her ruin irretrievable, was then pursued, 
and it will be long before Europe recovers from the 
nemesis of that savagery. But the real France appeared 
to tire of M. Poincaré and his policy, and, with the 
victory of the Cartel des Gauches, a new hope arose in 
Europe. Is that hope now to be realized, or is M. Briand 
nothing but a velvet glove for the iron hand of M. 
Poincaré? That is what remains to be seen. 

Such information as has been allowed to leak out 
regarding the French reply to the security pact proposals 
is not altogether reassuring. Germany and Britain have, 
in effect, offered a permanent guarantee of the present 
frontiers between Germany and France and Belgium. 
Britain is willing to give an undertaking that if hostilities 
occur on those frontiers she will go to the assistance of 
the country attacked. To this offer France has, appar- 
ently, replied that her treaty obligations to Poland and 
Czechoslovakia make it impossible for her to respect the 
German frontier. This means, according to the Paris 
Correspondent of the “ Times,”’ 

‘ that whereas the demilitarized and neutral Rhine zone 

will prevent Germany from attacking France, France 

will be able to invade Germany, if need be, for the 
purpose of bringing help to Poland and Czechoslovakia.”’ 

We are told by the same authority that the British 
Government have agreed to this provision; but that is 
hardly credible. For what does it imply? It is well 
known that the chief obstacle in the way of Germany’s 
adhesion to the League of Nations is her fear that she 
might be called upon under Article XVI. of the Covenant 
to permit French troops to pass through her territory to 
assist Poland against Russia. The point is generally 
admitted to be one of substance, for it is not easy for 
a country which has been defeated and disarmed to con- 
template the admission of ex-enemy soldiers, especially 
when they are notoriously difficult to dislodge from any 
foothold they have secured. Nevertheless, her well- 
wishers have urged Germany not to let this hypothetical 
difficulty prevent her from joining the League, since, 
as a member of the Council, she could exercise a powerful 
influence on the course of events, and practically veto 
unreasonable demands for transit facilities. This new 
French proposal appears, however, to go far beyond the 
most extreme interpretation of Article XVI. The latter 
could only become operative if one of Germany’s Eastern 
neighbours had been adjudged the victim of aggréssion 
by the Council or the Assembly of the League. It is 
now apparently suggested that France should have the 
right to send her troops through Germany if either 
Poland or Czechoslovakia were at war in any circum- 
stances. Thus, even in a war which the League was 
striving to limit and isolate, Germany would be denied 
the right to fulfil the duties of a neutral Power. It is 
obvious that this would be an intolerable arrangement, 
and that if it is pressed the project of a mutual security 
pact will fall to the ground. 

If, however, this opportunity is allowed to pass, if 
Germany’s advance is to be repulsed by the imposition of 
impossible conditions, what is to be the outcome? It is 
not for her immediate security that France is concerned ; 
she is safe enough from invasion for ten years or more, 
and her statesmen know it. Are they blind, then, to 
the fact that it is only by a policy of reconciliation, of 
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mutual guarantee, of international law and justice that 
they can provide security beyond that period? One 
would have thought that the alternative policy of ven- 
geance had been tried often enough in the history of 
France and Germany for those two countries to have 
learnt whither it leads. There is a passage in Mr. Shaw’s 
“ Cesar and Cleopatra,’’ in which, after the treacherous 
murder of Pothinus, Cesar points the moral :— 


“These knockers at your gate are also believers in 
vengeance and in stabbing. You have slain their leader ; 
it is right that they shall slay you. And then, in the 
name of that right, shall I not slay them for murdering 
their Queen and be slain in my turn by their countrymen 
as the invader of their Fatherland? Can Rome do less 
than slay these slayers too, to show the world how Rome 
avenges her sons and her honour? And so, to the end 
of history, murder shall breed murder, always in the 
name of right and honour and peace, until the gods are 
tired of blood and create a race that can understand.” 


Perhaps it is unjust to the people of France, and to 
their present rulers, to suggest that they are suffering 
from this vengeance complex. It is, indeed, obvious that 
M. Briand and M. Caillaux, at any rate, are influenced 
by no such emotion. Europe may be more accurately 
described as drifting towards destruction than as impelled 
thither by an irresistible impulse. But of the direction 
in which it is travelling there can be no doubt. Nor can 
it be questioned that a powerful effort is needed, and 
needed urgently, if that drift is to be checked. Is it not 
from Britain, detached from the immediate clash of 
nationalities, yet vitally concerned in the outcome, that 
a clear lead should be given ? 





THE PROBLEMS OF BIRTH-CONTROL 
O: of the most important signs of the times is 


the marked increase in the serious discussion 

of the problems of birth-control. A series of 
incidents filled the papers with the subject over last 
week-end. On Sunday morning, in connection with the 
Public Health Congress which has recently been meeting 
at Brighton, the Bishop of Birmingham preached a 
sermon in the Parish Church, which amounted to a plea 
for the diffusion of contraceptive knowledge among the 
poor. The Vicar of Brighton replied with a sermon 
the same evening denouncing birth-control in toto, as 
contrary to the teaching of the Church. On Monday 
the National Council of Public Morals issued a report 
on ‘‘ The Ethics of Birth-Control ’’ (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.), 
a very guarded document, which recognizes that in 
‘* numerous cases’’ birth-control, ‘‘considered in itself 
and apart from the question of the methods employed,”’ 
is desirable, urges that “ the ideal method of birth-con- 
trol is self-control,’ stresses the ‘‘ grave social perils ’’ 
arising from the vogue of contraceptives, but admits by 
implication that their use may often be ‘‘ the lesser of 
two evils.’’ 

But these are comparatively trifling indications of a 
social phenomenon of the first importance. Polemics on 
the subject of birth-control, propaganda in favour and 
against, have been widespread for many years. What is 
remarkable is the degree in which people of every school 
of thought are now coming to recognize that the subject 
must be faced more courageously, and discussed more 
candidly and more thoroughly, than hitherto. We have 
before us as we write three publications, just issued: 
(1) a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Marriage and Parenthood,’’* 
the report of a committee of the Society of Friends ; 
(2) ‘‘ Towards Moral Bankruptcy,’’+ by Paul Bureau, 
a French Catholic, passionately opposed to contracep- 


tive methods ; (3) ‘‘ The Morality of Birth-Control,’’} by 


*(1) The Friends’ Bookshop, 


6d. 
t (2) With an Introduction by Dr. Mary Scharlieb. (Constable, 16s.) 
+ (3) The Bodley Head, 5s, 





Ettie A. Rout, an equally convinced enthusiast. They 
are written from very diverse standpoints, but they are 
all marked by an intellectual candour which is 
refreshing. 

This is especially true of M. Bureau’s treatise. A 
Frenchman, writing primarily for France, an ardent 
Nationalist anxious for a larger population, he none the 
less has the discernment to appreciate the essential truth 
of Malthus’s doctrine, and the corollaries which follow 
that admission. Even though in France to-day the danger 
of excessive population may be like the danger of fire 
in Noah’s flood, the fact remains that the natural powers 
of human beings to reproduce their kind are in excess 
of the utmost conceivable possibilities of increasing the 


means of subsistence. Unlimited multiplication 
cannot therefore be an ideal to aim at, and 
it follows that unlimited families cannot be 


the universal prescription of a sound morality. 
M. Bureau wants people to have larger families than 
they do in France. He wants them to be more 
courageous than they are in accepting some degree of 
consequential economic deprivation. But he realizes 
that long before natural fecundity is exhausted a point 
is reached when limitation is essential “to preserve in 
our homes the equilibrium between resources and 
burdens, between the health and dignity of the wife and 
the ardent appetite of the husband; to maintain in 
certain societies already over-populated or menaced with 
over-population, the equilibrium between population and 
means of subsistence.’’ He therefore deplores the 
tendency of priests and moralists to praise the unthink- 
ing begetting of a ceaseless succession of children as 
the highest marital virtue, and finds in this tendency 
the root cause of the failure of the Catholic Church to 
check the growth of the contraceptive practices which 
he abominates. What is needed in his opinion is the 
inculcation of a positive morality which will lay almost 
as much stress on the virtue of continence within the 
married state as on that of chastity outside it. That is 
the essential complement of the unqualified condemna- 
tion of contraceptive methods, which he would rigidly 
maintain in all circumstances whatsoever. 

This point of view is more remarkable than may 
appear at first sight. Most opponents of birth-control 
admit readily enough that the deliberate avoidance by 
married couples of further children by means of self- 
control is permissible, and in certain circumstances 
laudable. But there is an immense difference between 
admitting this perfunctorily or grudgingly, with a 
suggestion that such cases, even if numerous, are by way 
of exception to the general rule, and insisting positively, 
as does M. Bureau, on the need for family limitation as 
a normal and fundamental need of a healthy family and 
social life. In this respect, indeed, the passionate and 
uncompromising execrator of contraceptives goes much 
further than the cautious committee of our National 
Council of Public Morals, who condone their use as 
“the lesser of two evils.’ The latter invariably 
attach some such phrase as ‘‘in many cases,’’ or “‘ for 
persons in straitened circumstances,’’ to any admission 
of the desirability of family limitation (quite apart from 
the question of the means employed). To M. Bureau, 
on the other hand, the need for limitation is the spine 
and marrow of the problem. 

It is, indeed, the first condition of any rational dis- 
cussion of the subject that the truth which M. Bureau 
faces with such commendable candour should be clearly 
borne in mind. We cannot get away from it by remark- 
ing, with the National Council of Public Morals, that 
as against the homes where there are already more 
children than the family income can properly support, 
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there are many other homes “ where the nursery is either 
tenantless or not nearly so well filled as it ought to be.”’ 
We cannot get away from it by suggesting that the 
former problem is the product of unnatural conditions 
of remediable poverty, and that therefore “ the ultimate 
remedy lies in the amelioration of those conditions.’’ 
Bad economic and housing conditions may, indeed, 

. . . . . —- 
explain why family limitation, by whatever means, !s 
least practised where it is most needed. An improve 
ment in those conditions would make such limitation 
easier ; it would not make it less essential. The deliberate 
control of the prodigious power of the reproductive 
instinct is an inexorable condition of any sort of civilized 
progress. 

If this be granted, what conclusions follow? It 
is still possible to maintain with M. Bureau that con- 
tinence is the only method by which limitation may 
legitimately be secured. But the onus is thrown upon 
those who take this view of showing that the prescription 
is practicable and desirable not only for exceptional 
individuals but for the mass of people; and here it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that M. Bureau, for all 
his manifest sincerity, has allowed his strong and 
emotional prepossessions to cloud his judgment. The com- 
mittee of the Society of Friends share to the full his 
horror of sexual licentiousness, which contraceptive 
methods undoubtedly make more easy ; but they face the 
central issue with characteristic quiet reasonableness :— 

“The fundamental ethical issue is this: is it ever 
right to dissociate one essential purpose of the sexual 
act, namely, mutual endearment, from its other essential 
purpose, the procreation of children? The strongest 
argument against any such dissociation appears to be 
the analogy from the consumption of food. We eat in 
order to live, and eating also should normally give 
pleasure. To eat chiefly or exclusively for pleasure in- 
volves men in the despicable sin of gluttony. But this 
analogy really applies not to the conduct of those who 
isolate one of the two great aims of sexual union, but 
to those who seek the pleasure of the sex act for its own 
sake and divorce it from the sentiment of true married 
love. If mutual endearment is an expression of true 
love, and if for sufficient reasons—e.g., the health of 

the wife and mother, or the welfare of the family as a 

whole—the risks of further child-bearing ought not to 

be undertaken, it is not necessarily wrong to use artificial 
means (if harmless) to minimize or eliminate those 


risks.” 

Not only, therefore, do they refrain from any abso- 
lute condemnation of contraceptives, they refuse to take 
shelter in the doctrine of the National Council of Public 
Morals, that these methods can only be condoned as the 
lesser of two evils. 

“The method of complete abstinence does not seem 
to us to be necessarily right for most married people. 

To lay down as a standard for all married people a rule 

of life which can only be attained by few, is, in itself, 

an error in moral direction.”’ 

But neither the committee of the Society of 
Friends nor that of the National Council of Public 
Morals come to grips with the question which is the 
most immediately important one. That question is 
whether the spreading of knowledge of contraceptive 
methods among the poorest classes of the community, to 
whom it is not at present easily available, should be 
discouraged or actively encouraged. Both committees, 
while endorsing or condoning the use of contraceptives 
in certain cases, lay great stress on the dangers of their 
abuse, and perhaps the inference which it would be 
most natural to draw from the balance of emphasis in 
these reports is that nothing should be done, and that 
certainly the State should do nothing to promote the 


growth of practices which are so dangerous. Such an 
inference would, in our judgment, be entirely false. 
It is perfectly true that contraceptive methods may be, 
and often are, abused. It is perfectly true that the 
practice of birth-control raises all sorts of problems, 
moral, social, eugenic, which we have hardly begun to 
face. But no such considerations are a valid argument 
for keeping from’ the poorest classes knowledge which 
they desire to have and which is available to others. 
It is precisely among the poorest classes, as everyone 
recognizes, that the need for birth-control is greatest, 
and its practice by other than contraceptive means most 
difficult. It is the lesser diffusion of contraceptive 
knowledge among these classes that is largely responsible 
for the dysgenic tendencies which are so widely deplored. 
But behind these facts there is a larger consideration. 
The suppression of knowledge, or the attempt to hinder 
the spread of knowledge, is an utterly wrong way of 
meeting any danger. The environment of stealth and 
the atmosphere of impropriety in which the practice 
of birth-control has grown up account, we are pro- 
foundly convinced, to a larger extent than may appear 
at first sight, for the abuses associated with it. It is 
one thing to urge persons who have the power to choose 
to be careful how they choose. It is a totally different 
thing to seek to deprive them of the power to choose 
by keeping them in ignorance. The veto which the 
Ministry of Health imposes on the giving of birth- 
control information in grant-aided institutions is an 
offence alike to the principle of democratic justice, and 
to the right of individual choice. 





THE DIPLOMAT AND THE JOURNALIST 
(From our FrENcH CoRRESPONDENT.) 


Paris, JUNE 2nd, 1925. 


WAS summing up last night, before a diplomatist 
| much in view, all the difficulties that arise in the 
problem of security. As I finished, this noted 
person said to me :— 

“TI often think of the Great Assembly that met in 
the State House of Philadelphia, on May 25th, 1787, 
with the intention of working out a Constitution for the 
United States. It was decided, from the very begin- 
ning of this Congress, presided over by Washington, 
that the discussions would take place in most strict 
secrecy. It had been specially mentioned that nothing 
of what had been said in the Assembly would appear 
in the Press or would otherwise be published or com- 
municated in any way whatever. This precaution aimed 
at preventing the representatives of the different States 
from appealing to public opinion on the day when a 
conflict might become very sharp. Consequently the 
Assembly met in session during four months with sen- 
tinels posted at the doors. Often enough the discus- 
sions between the representatives of the large States and 
those of the smaller ones became very passionate. Crisis 
followed upon crisis inside the State House. Discussions 
became ever sharper. One day one even spoke of draw- 
ing sword. . . . And nevertheless, the secret was kept. 
Had this precaution not been taken, the States would 
have separated without having reached any decision, 
and anarchy would have lasted on. 

“T wonder whether it would not be wise and useful 
to adopt the same method in the discussion of the 
articles of a European Constitution. For the Press must 
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admit that it contributes, at times, to prolonging mis- 
understandings! Look, for instance, at what happens 
at present. A few days ago the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs called together at the Quai d’Orsay the corre- 
spondents of the foreign papers accredited in Paris. Of 
course, the result was such as had to be expected. The 
correspondents asked the Minister direct questions on 
the date of the evacuation of the Ruhr, on the evacua- 
tion of Cologne, on the Western Pact. The Minister 
gave his answers naturally in somewhat prudent and 
veiled expressions. 

“« Will you evacuate the Ruhr by August 15th?’ 
asked an English journalist. 

‘«* You must admit,’ answered M. Briand, ‘ that it 
would be rash on the part of a Minister to announce in 
advance what he proposes to do three months hence! 
Shall I still be here in three months? . . . The evacua- 
tion of the Ruhr forms part of the execution of the 
Dawes Plan. Nothing entitles one to suppose that this 
execution will not be continued. However, how can 
I know what may happen before August 15th?’ 

‘ Referring to the Cologne question, the Minister 
explained that the evacuation of this zone would entirely 
depend on Germany’s complying with the stipulations 
of the disarmament clauses of the Treaty. 

‘‘M. Briand gave all these explanations in the 
simple tone which is familiar to him. He was reserved, 
but sincere. His grave voice seemed to have an undertone 
of irony, as it appeared to some of his audience, and 
several Anglo-Saxon journalists felt decidedly irritated 
as they left the Quai d’Orsay that day.’’ 

‘“‘ That is true! ’’ I said. ‘‘ Some of them came tc 
me the same night to share with me their apprehen- 
sions.”’ 

‘‘ Some of these impressions appeared in the British 
Press the very next day,’’ continued the person I was 
talking to. ‘‘ You know it well, you journalists, that 
one can often impress the public merely by using a tone 
of mistrust, and I am certain that among the British 
public there are many people‘who still think that France 
has the intention of remaining in the Ruhr! But we 
have promised to evacuate the Ruhr on August 15th, and 
we shall evacuate tt. 

‘““ As to the conditions put before Germany on the 
question of disarmament, the Note that has been sent 
to Berlin reduces them to the most simple terms. . . . 
Therefore one has the right to contemplate the situation 
with a certain amount of optimism, as far as the evacua- 
tion of the Cologne zone is concerned. But one really 
could think that a part of the Press in both countrics 
hates optimism. This can be seen in the comments pub- 
lished in connection with the Western Pact. Cries aris* 
from everywhere. If the Press is the organ of public 
opinion, it is really impossible to make out from the 
papers what this opinion desires. In France there are 
papers which, under the pretext of supporting the inte- 
rests of the Allies of the East, become more Polish and 
Czechoslovak than the Poles and Czechoslovaks them- 
selves. As to public opinion in Great Britain, if one 
judged it by the Press one would think that one part of 
the British is for the Pact and against the Protocol, 
and that the other is for the Protocol and against the 
Pact. 

*‘ An English Radical was saying in my presence 
the other day: ‘ France must choose between the West 
and the Hast; between its Anglo-Saxon Allies and its 
Allies of Central Europe. It is the question of one or 
the other.’ 

“This alternative disturbs public opinion. instead 
of giving it light. It would be ever so much better to 


let the representatives of the interested States work 
in silence and in secrecy as was done in 1787, in Phila- 
delphia.”’ 

“That is impossible,’”’ I replied. “ Possibly the 
Press is not always doing all the good one expects it 
to do; possibly it sometimes does wrong; but anyhow 
it exists, and cannot be eliminated. A country that 
re-establishes censorship of the Press, separates itself 
from the rest of Europe, and finally the evil is greater 
than the good attained by this measure.”’ 

“Maybe,’’ was the answer. “But at least the 
papers that aim at attaining the same object ought not 
to contradict each other. The question is to establish 
peace in Europé. Well, read what the Liberal and 
Socialist Press in France and in Great Britain say on 
the subject: they scarcely ever agree with each other.”’ 

“ Perhaps,’”’ I said, “this comes from the fact of 
the fundamental principles of their foreign policies 
being sometimes different; Great Britain being pur- 
sued by the idea of the system of Balance of Power; 
France being governed by the need of combining 
alliances that will give her security in the East? ”’ 

“That is just typical of journalists!’’ said the 
diplomat. “They always believe in a system! The 
diplomats, the functionaries of the Chancelleries, and 
the responsible Ministers feel much more acutely the 
weight of the daily ever-changing realities. I hear that 
the English Conservative journalists are advising the 
Government of His Majesty to follow a policy of isola- 
tion. If H.M. Government were able to answer, it 
would certainly find no difficulty in exposing the dangers 
and perils that a policy of isolation for Great Britain 
would involve. I hear French journalists advising the 
Government of the Republic to break off negotiations 
with the British Government, if the latter refuses to 
adopt the opinion of France. But the re-establishment 
of peace in Europe and the establishment of peace 
between France and Germany, require first of all the 
establishment of a firm agreement between France and 
Great Britain. And such an agreement cannot be 
reached without sacrifices on both sides. It seems really 
that the diplomats and the functionaries of the Chan- 
celleries feel this with more strength than the jour- 
nalists! Look a moment at what happens in connection 
with the Western Pact. On the eve of the day when 
Mr. Chamberlain sent his last note to M. Briand, French 
and English journalists declared that no understanding 
was possible between the Cabinets of London and Paris. 
The very next day, the Cabinet of London informed the 
Cabinet of Paris that it was ready to sign a pact of 
guarantee in which Germany would participate, and 
which would relate to the Western frontiers. Great 
Britain would intervene automatically if the demili- 
tarized zone of the Rhine should be violated by Germany. 
Evidently, Great Britain does not want to bind itself 
by obligations which might oblige it to intervene for 
the defence of the Eastern frontiers. But the Cabinet 
of London admits that France and the other interested 
nations should return to the system of separate agree- 
ments for the purpose of maintaining the status quo. 
Moreover, Great Britain declares that naturally the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the treaties 
of peace are the basis of the public law of Europe, and 
admits that the conclusion of a Western Pact should in 
no way imply the right of revising the treaties. 

“The Cabinet of Paris makes no secret of its 
satisfaction at such declarations. It is thought here 
that a Western Pact, drafted in this sense, harmonizes 
entirely with the Covenant of the League. It is stated, 
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semi-officially, that in such circumstances an agreement 
seems most probable. One is optimistic, full of con- 
fidence. One feels the right way. . . . Nevertheless, 
the Press complains still. Among the English jour- 
nalists one hears the murmuring: ‘ Don’t trust the Pact! 
It is a mouse trap! Come back to the Protocol!’ Whilst 
others cry: ‘Give up the Protocol, that neither Great 
Britain nor the Dominions will ever accept!’ Among 
the French journalists the same divergency of opinion 
is not less manifest, some condemning the Pact as they 
condemned the Protocol ; others, who had supported the 
Protocol, dare not now support the Pact. 

“Truly,’’ said the diplomatist I was talking to, 
“truly, it would be ever so much better, for the assured 
development of an understanding and its rapid suc- 
cessful conclusion, that the problem of security should 
be examined in the greatest secrecy, just as was the 
case in 1787 at Philadelphia with the drafting of the 
Constitution on which the United States has ever since 
relied.”’ 

Frangois Crucy. 





ENGLAND'S GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND 
THE PRODUCT OF A SYSTEM 


NE constantly marvels at it. But it isso. Some 
() people relish controversy. Does this seem to 
come badly from me after the things I have 

written about some village parsons? I hope not. 

What I ‘have reluctantly written I believe to be 
true. But I have had compunctious visitings. The 
possibility of having been unjust besets me. 

I do not want even to appear to have been unjust. 
Naturally. If I appear to have been unjust, the picture 
I have offered of a part of rural England is not con- 
vineing. As Stevenson’s sailor said, ‘‘ What’s the use of 
its being the truth if it doesn’t look like the truth? ”’ 
One is up against Aristotle. A convincing impossibility 
may be preferable to an unconvincing possibility. 

Whether I have succeeded in being convincing or 
not, we may be sure of one thing. The only spirit in 
which a complex situation may be helpfully written about 
is the spirit in which the mind may ‘‘ Move in Charity, 
Rest in Providence, and Turn upon the Poles of Truth.’’ 
Always provided that “ rest in Providence ”’ is read in 
the spirit of ‘‘ God mend it!—but we must help Him to 
mend it.’ 

I find my justification in Defoe: ‘‘ Whoever has 
travell’d Great Britain before us, tho’ they may have 
had a Harvest, yet they have always either by Necessity, 
Ignorance or Negligence passed over much.”’ 

Women novelists—they had perhaps more natural 
talent for the subject than men _novelists—women 
novelists from George Eliot and Charlotte Bronté 
to Miss Cholmondeley and Miss Sinclair have 
written without reserve, and some humorous 
artists have drawn without reserve, what they saw 
in and felt about some rural clergy. Generally speak- 
ing, dramatists and article-writers have set down part 
only of what they saw and felt. The reason was not 
Necessity, not Ignorance, not Negligence. It was 
Unwillingness. 

There is much that has gathered in my memory and 
notebooks that I have been unwilling to write out. But 
there are things for which one is disinclined that one 
ought to do. Many of my readers are Church people. 
They are also social reformers. It is important that they 


should know just how it seems to be with the Church in 
a large part of rural England. 

The possibility of having been unjust is repellent 
to me, as I say. It is repellent because it is not the 
parsons who are most at fault. It is the system. This 
is why one must chance hurting the feelings of people who 
defend the system. 

The parsons are often doing their best, according 
to their lights. One might say, more definitely, that 
their work is as good as can be expected from their 
capacity, their training, their prejudices, and their 
associations. It is the system, of which the parsons are 
the instruments—it is the era, of which the parsons are 
the expression—that we justly complain about. 

Even if one were inclined for animated personal 
discussion with the rural clergy, the fashion in which 
they go on steadily giving themselves away in print, in 
the pulpit, and in private would take all zest from the 
encounter. : 

The other day I had an hour with a rural parson 
whom I first met some years ago. I tried my very best 
to put aside the view of him that had pressed itself 
upon me, and to listen attentively, with a free mind, 
to all he had to say. 

It was clear anyhow that he was what is called a 
gentleman. He had a certain code. He was polite. 
You could rely on his word, within his code, and on 
his civility. He was, within limits, agreeable. His 
English was impeccable. He was courteous. He had the 
minor manners. 

But in an old man, who says he is a priest of God, 
what does all this come to if most of his day seems to 
be idly spent, if his conversation is trivial to unworthi- 
ness} 

The talk of this tall, angular, thin-faced, thin- 
souled, and, you would say if you saw him, unprepos- 
sessing, unintelligent, 

“ Nervous, shy, low-spoken man,” 
was a jet of gossip. 

There was no stopping him. In hope of relief, you 
might introduce any subject from the mangel crop to 
the morning paper or Betelgeuse. He went tonelessly 
on. You might as well grasp a burst pipe and hope to 
stop the water under pressure from coming out. If this 
clerical leaky pipe did not spirt it dripped. It was 
incontinent of speech, that was almost bare of real 
understanding or sympathy, about laity and clergy, rich 
and poor, Church folk and other folk. 

The talk was not actively unkind talk. One would 
not think of calling the parson either unkind or kindly. 
He is agreeable, accommodating, spleenless. 

It was just idle, futile, fatuous babble by a man 
who does not read, who cannot think, who is without 
depth or engrossing mental resource, who is snobbish, 
who is complacent, who cannot help babbling, if not 
about other people, then about himself. Some of his 
talk about other people was so careless—he has been in 
his parish for twenty years—that I knew it to be untrue. 
Most of his talk about himself he had talked to me 
before. 

He got round at length to defence of the teaching 
of the Church. A sometime Congregationalist, he 
always does. Qut s’excuse s’accuse. The Thirty-nine 
Articles and the Athanasian Creed should present no 
difficulty to anyone. They were things found necessary 
by the Church at a certain period. Even this piece of 
flabby disingenuousness was, I am sure, someone else’s. 

Such and such better-off people, he went on, dis- 
cussed business or went to see their friends on Sunday. 
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The labourers would not come to church. All the best 
workers had left the district. Certain boys and girls of 
his village were immoral. It was so much easier for them 
to be immoral nowadays without being found out. 

But it did not appear that he felt a priest of God’s 
measure of responsibility for any of these things which 
were happening at his doors. Or for the fact that a 
parishioner farmer was scrimping the wages of his staff 
of one, an overworked man, who, because he had a wife 
and seven children with an eighth coming—in a mean 
cottage with two small bedrooms and no sink—dare not 
risk a move which might bring no improvement to his 
lot on 30s., less 5s. for rent and milk. He would preach 
against the devil, not against that. 

The parson was concerned, however, that there were 
insufficient funds to provide a locked cavity in the church 
in which to keep the reserved sacrament. With what 
degree of loyalty to the Church of England he could 
provide such a place, if he had the money, I am not 
learned enough in such matters to say. As I read 
yesterday afternoon his note, pinned up in the church 
porch, about ‘‘ Special Intentions at Mass ’’—one 
‘intention ’? was ‘‘ Our English convents,’ another 
‘‘ Holy Souls ’’—I inferred that he is no more faithful 
to his Church than to his people. 

One may think such a man negligible. So he is. 
But merely because he is weak. If he had financial and 
social backers the lymphatic would soon become the 
obstructionist. He hangs up in the church porch a list 
of communicants. It is a short step to intolerance of 
freedom, to antagonism to education, to the obscura- 
tion of truth, to petty molestation and oppression for the 
good of unbelievers’ souls and of “ society.” 

What interests me to know is whether intelligent, 
sincere, heart-whole Liberal Churchmen are really easy 
in their minds over hamlets, which are at their last gasp, 
being left in the hands of men so unrelated to our genera- 
tion, so mindless, or, at any rate, so unstirred of mind, 
so disordered of heart, that progress signifies for them, 
if it signifies anything, a dimmed way towards some- 
thing which is to happen, not uncomfortably and 
unaccountably in their time, but some time or other, 
perhaps, called “ the union of Christendom.’’ 

The parson I had encountered was concerned that 
there were local clergymen receiving, as he did, only 
£300 a year, counting house and garden. It was not, I 
suppose, my business to say to him that it was doubtful 
if more than one of his parishioners was making more 
than £300 a year, that in no other line of life could 
some parsons earn £300 a year, and that his bishop, in 
imposing such a man as he is on a hamlet which is starv- 
ing for religion and is bereft of intelligent and loving 
leadership, was—well, acting as fathers in God do find 
it possible to act. 

Says some reviewer, writing about a parson and his 
wife in one of Miss Sinclair’s tales :— 

‘Here are she and her John toiling away year 
after year in their country parish, sustained by dreams 
of a travel-holiday that is never to come, fretted almost 
out of courage by the monotony, and only realizing, 
almost by accident, after thirty years of it, that their 
work has been a success, and that they have transformed 
a coarse district into a decent one. There is little to 
brighten life except their mutual love. The accumula- 
tion of strain is not relaxed until they both die worn 
out. Yet with it all is a subtle implication that this is 
the satisfying life—ceaseless toil seasoned with love.” 
Yet another layman, a rationalist at that, under- 

stands :— 


“When our names are blotted out, and our place 
knows us no more,’’ writes John Morley, “ the energy of 
each social service will remain. So, too, will each social 
disservice remain. The thought that this is so may 
well lighten the poor perplexities of our daily life, and 


even soothe the pang of its calamities. It lifts us from 
our feet as on wings, opening a larger meaning to our 
toil and a higher purpose to our endeavour. It nerves 
our arm and strengthens our voice while we are yet in 
the full noon of our days—yes, and perhaps it will shed 
some ray of consolation when our eyes are growing dim 
to it all, and we go down into the Valley.” 


Or, as the parson who talked to me may read for 
himself in the book for the pocket that may be bought 
for a penny :— 


“The foxes have holes and the birds of the air have 
Fa but the Son of man hath not where to lay his 

ead. 

“Whosoever will be great among you shall be 
your minister, and whosoever of you will be the chiefest 
shall be servant of all. For even the Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister and to give 
his life. 

“The servant is not greater than his lord ; neither 
he that is sent greater than he that sent him. If ye 
know these things, happy are ye if ye do them. 

“My little children, let us not love in word, neither 
in tongue ; but in deed and in truth.” 


H. C. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“POPULAR ARCH ZOLOGY” 

Srr,—Having recently spent a week or two in exploring 
Kent, I may perhaps be allowed to add a word in support 
of Mr. Ponsonby’s interesting suggestions. On the one hand 
there is an astonishing wealth of architectural beauty and 
historical interest, whilst on the other there is lack of intelli- 
gent guidance, and sometimes one meets with oppressive 
restrictions. Broadly speaking, the clergy are generous in 
the facilities they give to the inquiring visitor, but sometimes 
it is very different. Cobham Church, like Jericho, is 
“straitly shut up,” though it possesses the finest brasses in 
the world. I arrived at the lovely Norman Church of 
Barfreston at four o'clock on a Saturday afternoon, only to 
find that visitors were not admitted after three o’clock on 
that day, although the church was open till five on other 
days. Considering that Saturday would be available for 
many to whom another day would be difficult, this restriction 
seemed almost malicious, ‘They manage these things better 
in France,” where churches such as Barfreston and Cobham 
would always be accessible. 

These little inconveniences notwithstanding, a tour in 
Kent during May is a delightful experience. Nature array- 
ing herself in “ her green mantle,’ the orchards full of 
blossom, and everywhere the story of the past revealing 
itself in cathedral and abbey, castle and manor-house, parish 
church and village inn; all these things seem to ask the 
Englishman why he is so anxious to cross the Channel in 
search of beauties which he neglects at home.—Yours, &c., 

C. W. 


Str,—I welcome Mr. Arthur Ponsonby’s plea for 
adequate information on this subject as for twenty-five years 
it has been the labour and passion of the Homeland Asso- 
ciation to supply it, although I agree that a vast amount of 
extension is required to cover the ground, as we have but 
yet merely scratched it. Mr. Ponsonby will be welcomed 
with open arms if he can so help us to extend it. We are 
in touch with the Office of Works, the Commission for the 
Inventories of Ancient Buildings, the Society of Antiquaries. 

We have not yet published Southwell, Pulborough, or 
Romsey, but have shown the way in our little books on Rye, 
Sandwich, and Glastonbury. We issue a complete and 
accurate account of the Cathedrals of England in two small 
volumes. We have, since 1897, issued hundreds of thousands 
of Homeland Handbooks for towns and districts like Hasle- 
mere, in which, by the way, Mr. Ponsonby’s own house is 
described by an Oxford antiquary. We have published 
monographs on individual churches like Holy Trinity, Strat- 
ford, and a Pocket Book on English Church Architecture. 
We have even supplied an intelligent guide to a collection 
of pictures in a private mansion like Petworth, and, further- 
more, we have not forgotten London. 

It is, however, an enormous work for a private individual 
to undertake, and perhaps Mr. Ponsonby’s letter may lead 
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to a National Trust being formed to extend and carry it on. 
We have a trained staff, and have been learning our job for 
a quarter of a century, and we are, I think, working on 
the right lines. We now want the use of more capital, 
central premises for a bookshop, more workers, and the 
backing of an influential advisory committee——Yours, Xc., 
Prescott Row. 
37 and 38, Maiden Lane, W.C.2. 


A STAG HUNT AT WEMBLEY ? 

Srr,—After the notorious Rodeo of last year, Wembley 
now proposes to give the public for its amusement a Stag 
Hunt. This is to do the community a great disservice, for 
those who witness this performance will hardly avoid the 
conclusion that to chivy and chase a timid, defenceless 
creature through agonies of terror and fatigue to ultimate 
capture or death is a legitimate and praiseworthy action. 
This is the suggestion that will be conveyed even if, by good 
fortune, the stag escapes actual physical hurt. It is dangerous 
teaching, for it is not such a far cry from callousness to 


PLEASANT AND 


By ALDOUS 


HE life of a newspaper editor resembles the dis- 
couraging eternity of those who, in hell, try to 
fill sieves with water. Twelve pages, twenty- 
four pages—and as, with every advance of civilization, 
every acquisition of leisure, universal boredom and the 
urgent need of distraction grow and grow, the number 
will gradually increase—must daily be filled with reading 
matter. Every day, every damned day, from forty 
thousand to a quarter of a million words have to be 
poured into the bottomless waste-paper baskets, the 
dustbins, the insatiable sewers of the world. And there 
is no respite; there can be no slackening off. However 
little there is to say, the pages must be filled. 

Sisyphus had to push a stone up a hill; when it got 
to the top, the stone rolled irresistibly down and he had 
to begin again. But at any rate the stone was always 
there; Sisyphus was not expected to produce it and 
reproduce it each time, like a rabbit, out of his empty 
hat. The newspaper man has to push just as hard as 
Sisyphus, and just as hopelessly; he must also conjure 
up his stone, every day, out of nothing. Hence the 
silliness that is in newspapers. Reading it, we should 
feel, not irritation, but pity for the miserable wretches 
who have been reduced to such desperate shifts. 

I caught that pathetic note of desperation in the 
recent comments on Mr. Noel Coward’s play, ‘‘ Fallen 
Angels.’’ Here was a little dramatic anecdote, skil- 
fully and amusingly told; a trifle scabrous, perhaps— 
but after all, since ladies have taken to tobacco, the 
smoking-room story, as we all know, has found its way 
into the drawing-room; why pretend that it hasn’t? 
And in any case, ‘‘ Fallen Angels ’’ is very mild smoking 
indeed—hardly tobacco even; the merest grass; but 
very pleasantly scented withal, and of an indubitably 
contemporary flavour. Nobody but a harassed journalist, 
driven to his wit’s end to find food for our waste-paper 
baskets, would have dreamed of making much ado about 
this graceful nothing. But the waste-paper baskets 
gaped; desperately, the ado was made. Mr. Coward 
was reproached for having falsified life by presenting 
nothing but its sordid side, for having libelled humanity 
by showing only unpleasant characters. (As if it were 
necessary, or even possible, to put the whole of life and 
every sort of humanity into a brief and witty anecdote! 
But let that pass.) His taste and his morals were im- 
pugned ; he was accused of sapping the foundations of 


animal suffering to callousness to help!ess human need as is 
sometimes imagined. 

Let us try to imagine if we can the confusion in the 
mind of a child who, learning at school through R.S.P.C.A. 
pictures and addresses, and from his teacher, that kindness 
to animals is a duty, is taken to see frightened stags flying 
or falling over hurdles, pursued by hounds whose desire, 
gratified or not, is for blood, followed up by a crowd of men 
and women on horseback—all these hounds and riders after 
one poor frightened beast. Suffering in the animal as in the 
human kind is not confined to bleeding wounds and torn 
flesh, and to harry an unhappy creature into dread of hurt 
and death is excessively cruel.—Yours, &c., 


Apa POoo.e. 

30, Queen’s Road, Bayswater, W.2. 

June Ist, 1925. 

{It seems hardly credible that after last year’s Rodeo 
controversy the authorities would entertain the repulsive 
idea of a Stag Hunt at Wembley, but if anything of the kind 
is projected, our correspondent is certainly right to make an 
early protest.—Ep., Nation. } 


UNPLEASANT 
HUXLEY. 
society. And so on and so on. 
easily and cheaply filled. 

In the circumstances, the fuss was ridiculous; for 
Mr. Coward’s play is not in the least unpleasant. The 
professional moralists of the evening papers made a bad 
choice. If they had hit on something that was really 
unpleasant, a fuss might have been worth making. Or 
rather, not a fuss; for fusses don’t get anyone any- 
where ; a critical inquiry, shall we say? For the subject, 
after all, is an interesting one. Should plays and 
novels always be pleasant? Do readers and spectators 
in general want their entertainments to be pleasant? 
Do they object to unpleasantness? 

If we are to believe the evening papers, the public 
doesn’t like unpleasantness. It wants the characters in 
its books and plays to be good; or if unpleasant people 
must be brought in, it demands that they shall be 
counterbalanced, conquered, and put to shame by the 
virtuous. And if it doesn’t want these things—well, it 
ought to. Are the evening papers right? 

It will be as well to leave the moral question out 
of account ; people ought, no doubt, to do a great many 
things that they don’t do. Let us confine ourselves to 
facts. Do people, as a matter of fact, like unpleasant- 
ness? Or don’t they? Tome it seems sufficiently obvious 
that they do, if not exactly like it, at least take a pro- 
found interest in unpleasantness. We are interested in 
the hundredth straying sheep, not merely because we 
want to bring it back into the fold with the other 
ninety-nine, but for its own sake, just because it has 
strayed. Evil fascinates us as such. (And don’t the 
journalists know it? What sells their paper is not the 
grave, more-sorrowful-than-angry denunciation of un- 
pleasant authors ; it is the lively and lengthy descriptions 
of murder, fraud, lust, and cruelty on the other pages.) 
We like police news and unpleasant fiction for the same 
reason as we like chatty items about actresses and the 
Prince of Wales, happy endings and the lives of saints. 
We like them because they show us what we might be, 
potentially or ideally, but in dull fact are not. Actresses 
and the Prince of Wales, unbelievably happy endings 
and holiness—what are they but our dreams made 
actual? We should all like to be popular, rich, powerful, 
extraordinarily lucky, and—the Ionging is quite as 
intense—extraordinarily good. There are other moments, 
however, when, tired of being respectable, we wish that 
we had the courage of our instincts, when we long to 
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carry every velleity of vice in us to its logical conclusion 
in action. Stavrogin and Leopold and Loeb, Nero and 
Mme. Marneffe are as much fulfilments of our dreams 
as Prince Mishkin and St. Francis, Alexander the Great 
and the heroes and heroines of all the fairy tales. Even 
the lowest, the most disgusting villains are dream fulfil- 
ments of a part of our potential selves. True, we may 
never actually desire to be like the hero of Dostoevsky’s 
“ Letters from the Underworld,’’ the most repulsively 
unpleasant character, with the possible exception of 
Little Judas in Shchedrin’s “ Golovleff Family,’’ in all 
fiction ; but the fact that we can recognize in him certain 
of our own weaknesses makes us take the deepest interest 
in him. We see what, but for the grace of God, we 
might be. We are excused, by this vicarious actualiza- 
tion of our worst potentialities, from making the personal 
experiment of total depravity. Little Judas and his kind 
are scapegoats. We live respectable lives and they sin 
for us. And since we also live dull lives, worldly and 
perhaps furtively vicious lives, we must have Prince 
Charmings and actresses to lead us out of the drabness 
into fairyland, we must have saints to shame us into 
trying to go to heaven. 

‘We like unpleasant characters, then ; we are deeply 
interested in them. But there is much truth in the 
contention of the evening paper moralists that we don’t 
like them alone and by themselves. Things exist only in 
virtue of their opposites. Significance is begotten by the 
coupling of extremes. A single extreme, isolated, has no 
meaning. True, we can and do mentally supply the 
deficiencies of a book or play which isolates a single moral 
extreme from the opposite that gives it its meaning. But 
it would be better if the work had no deficiencies. The 
painter of a complete picture illuminates unpleasantness 
by pleasantness, and vice versa. Moreover, the uniformly 
unpleasant work, like the uniformly pleasant, tends to be 
dull, because it suppresses that element of conflict which 
is the soul of all drama. It is impossible for us, being 
what we are, to envisage the material world except in 
terms of space and time; and similarly, being what we 
are, we cannot think of that other world—the world of 
the spirit—except in terms of conflicting good and evil. 
Unpretentious little anecdotes, like “ Fallen Angels,” 
or the novelle of Boccaccio, can bombinate gracefully in 
the moral void ; all that is required of them is that they 
should be self-consistent and deftly told. But serious 
drama ought in some sort to represent symbolically our 
view—our unescapably, inevitably moral view—of life. 
A play, a novel, in which there is no conflict, no crucial 
alternative between good and evil, strikes us as dull. 
Mr. Joyce’s “ Ulysses ’’ is an obvious example. 

In spite of its numerous qualities—it is, among other 
things, a kind of technical handbook, in which the young 
novelist can study all the possible and many of the quite 
impossible ways of telling a story—‘ Ulysses ’’ is one of 
the dullest books ever written, and one of the least signi- 
ficant. This is due to the total absence from the book of 
any sort of conflict and to the absolutely static nature 
of the characters. Bloom is consistently and statically 
unpleasant. At no point in the course of that intermin- 
able narrative does he make anything in the nature of 
a choice between pleasantness and unpleasantness. He 
remains at the end the lover of feminine underclothing 
he was at the beginning. He, is just a Theophrastian 
character: ‘“‘ The Nasty Man.’’ Theophrastus would 
have described him in a page. Mr. Joyce has taken six 
or seven hundred to produce a portrait no more 
significant. 

The unrelievedly pleasant, it is obvious, is as unsatis- 
factory from the point of view of completeness and signifi- 
cance as the unrelievedly unpleasant. To those who find 


actual life too overwhelmingly depressing it may be 
medicinally valuable as a sedative and restorative—just 
as unrelieved unpleasantness may be tonic for those who 
live too shelteredly and comfortably. But this is a 
question of pharmacology rather than of literary 
criticism. 

So far, I have looked at the matter only from the 
reader’s point of. view. Writers are also readers (some- 
times), and they have the same general reasons for taking 
an interest in unpleasantness. But it seems to me that 
they have a further reason—a special, almost technical 
reason—for liking bad characters. For it is a curious 
but undeniable fact that, just as joy is far harder to 
express in words than grief or pain, so goodness is more 
difficult to describe than evil. Of the well-drawn, com- 
pletely realized characters of fiction, more are on the 
whole unpleasant than pleasant. Convincing examples 
of positively holy characters are excessively rare. 
Dostoevsky’s Idiot and Alyosha are among the very few 
of them who really live; the rest are mostly the merest 
lay figures. On the other hand, how many admirable 
villains people the pages of fiction! 

It is worthy of remark that certain writers like to 
temper the goodness of their most virtuous characters 
with a certain absurdity. The novels of Dickens, for 
example, abound in absurd saints: Tom Pinch, Tapley, 
Toots, &c. It was only by making them rather ridiculous 
that Dickens could give his holy characters any life at 
all. Such of his saints as are not figures of fun—Little 
Nell, Esther in “ Bleak House,’’ Agnes in “ Copperfield ”’ 
—are monsters. And what is true of Dickens is true, 
with various modifications, of most other writers; the 
really virtuous characters are never quite credible; the 
bad, the weak, the grotesque are alive. 

Why should it be so hard to express pure joy without 
sinking into insipidity? or to describe unalloyed and 
perfect virtue without seeming to cant and snuffle through 
the nose and tell lies? It is not easy to say. The diffi- 
culty of achieving these things in art seems to be exactly 
proportional to the difficulty of achieving them in life. 





ART 


THE RELIGION OF CULTURE 


T is a nice point, and one on which I have never yet 
| been able to make up my mind, whether culture 
is more inimical to art than barbarism, or vice versa. 
Culture, no doubt, tends to keep a tradition in exist- 
ence, but just when the tradition thus carefully tended 
through some winter of neglect begins to show signs of 
life by putting out new shoots and blossoms, culture must 
needs do its best to destroy them. As the guardian and 
worshipper of the dead trunk, it tries to wipe off such 
impertinent excrescences, unable as it is to recognize 
in them the signs of life. 

The late Sir Claude Phillips, for instance, pays 
tribute throughout this book* to the greatest achieve- 
ments of the art of the past; he exalted and kept alive 
the memory of Titian and Giorgione, but when he comes 
to talk of his contemporaries he makes us wonder what 
he found to admire in the old masters by speaking in 
almost the same glowing terms of Bocklin and Fritz von 
Uhde ; he alludes to Monet, but he is silent about Seurat 
and Sisley and Cézanne, not to mention those more 
modern artists whom also he had every opportunity to 
appraise. : 

For this book of reprinted articles makes it quite 
clear that Sir Claude was a very distinguished High 
Priest of Culture. The unction of his style was as oil 





*“ Evolution in Art.” By Claude Phillips. Edited by Maurice W. 
Brockwell. (Heinemann. 15s.) 
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to feed the undying flame in the Temple, and the savour 
of his epithets rose like incense before its altars. Like 
many great ecclesiastics, he was also an accomplished 
man of the world; neither an ascetic nor a prude, like 
them he enjoyed polished society, good wine, good food, 
and good stories. He was a charming and witty com- 
panion, whose good things were drawn from the vast 
store of learning and experience which his wonderful 
memory retained. But like other ecclesiastics, when 
he entered the Temple invested with his priestly gar- 
ments, his whole manner changed. His language took on 
the peculiar unction of almost all devotional writing, and 
he bowed perpetually before the great gods of his Temple 
and rarely alluded to one of them without some time- 
honoured and sanctifying epithet. The very quality of 
his phrases changed; they took on the liturgical reso- 
nance which relegates sense to a subsidiary position. 
Perhaps Ruskin had showed the way, but it was Phillips 
more than anyone else who framed and consolidated the 
ritual and liturgical use of the great Temple of Culture. 
He borrowed, no doubt, from other religions, but he 
adapted with extraordinary tact and skill. Thus it was 
that he came week after week to intone in the columns 
of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ’’ those reverential, decorous, 
and richly adorned services, some of which are reprinted 
here. Throughout these pages we hear ‘‘ the blessed 
mutter of the Mass ’’—a Mass in which the names of 
all the deities and saints and all their great works are 
brought up in succession. It hardly matters whether 
Sir Claude Phillips says anything about their works or 
not; the main purpose is served if one after another 
their glorious names are brought to the worshipper’s 
mind, in order to arouse his reverent awe and conduce 
to his edification. As we read these pages we are con- 
scious of the presence of the Thrones, Dominions, 
Principalities, and Powers of the realm of art ; we share 
humbly and at a distance in that new communion of the 
Saints. Almost infallibly Sir Claude strikes the right 
devotional attitude and finds the edifying epithet. 
One of the well-known signs of this attitude is the 
reference to holy beings by some allusive circumlocution. 
A well-trained ecclesiastic having once named Elijah 
could hardly fail afterwards to refer to him as the 
‘« indomitable Tishbite.’’ The effect of this is admirable, 
it assumes that reverent familiarity on the worshipper’s 
part which is so desirable. Thus, Sir Claude has his 
repertory of allusions, ‘‘ the gentle Urbinate,”’ ‘‘ the 


bee of Urbino,’’ ‘‘ the divine Sanzio,’’ ‘‘ the faultless 
Andrea,” ‘‘ the Frate,’’ ‘‘ the poet-painter of Valen- 
ciennes,’’ “the great Cadorine,’’ by which we are, as it 


were, made free of the mysteries. Still more significant 
is the fact that not even the objects that have to do 
with the cult may be left without their appropriate 
adjective. I quote a passage in which he speaks of 
dancing in art: ‘‘ Akin to these, but perhaps more 
vigorous still, and with less of cosmic suavity, are the 
child-angels who in joyous procession pass dancing along 
the front and sides of Donatello’s ‘ Cantoria,’ once in 
the Cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiori at Florence, but 
now in the little museum at the back of that mighty 
church.’”’ Here the information given in the last phrase 
is, of course, quite irrelevant to the argument, but it 
seems to bring up vague memories of holy things, and, 
what reveals most this attitude, even this little scrap 
of topography helps to elevate us by reason of the inser- 
tion of the word “ mighty.’’ The true devotional touch 
is revealed by this almost ufhconscious gesture. But 
let me quote another passage where the fervour of Sir 
Claude’s Apostolate has more scope :— 


“And Mantegna, harsh and tender, severe with a 
more than Roman severity, and yet of a mysticism in 
devotion as intense as that of any contemporary master, 
maintains the beholder in realms where the spirit 
droops and can hardly follow. The sublimity of 
Michelangelo himself is equalled in a ‘Sybil and 
Prophet ’ of very moderate dimensions, formerly in the 
collection of the Duke of Buccleugh ; the ‘ Infant Christ, 
as Ruler of the World,’ of the Mond collection, stands 
apart in the quiet intensity with which it expresses 
worship on the one hand, and, on the other, the irradia- 
tion of the universe by Divine Love. The ‘Madonnas’ 
of the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum at Milan and the Gallery at 


Bergamo express, as by hardly any other master they 

have been expressed, the sublime devotion, the tragic 

apprehension, of maternal love that is all human and yet 
in its immensity Divine. Face to face with his 

‘Adoration of the Magi’ (formerly in the Ashburton 

collection), we experience the feeling of religious awe, 

almost of terror, that possessed the Wise Men of the 

East when, though royal still in splendour and in 

gravity, they knelt subdued and prostrate in worship 

at the feet of the Divine Babe.” 
There surely is the full organ roll of the Anglican liturgy 
at its best ; see how the very names of Italian towns and of 
Ducal collectors help to swell the diapason, and urge 
the worshipper to fresh ecstasies of acquiescence. 

Decidedly Sir Claude Phillips was a great High 
Priest in that religion of culture which is so well adapted 
to the emotional needs of polite societies, and let me 
add that he had to the full the sense of his sacerdoce. 
He was the first to denounce any act of Vandalism, he 
was the most scrupulous in avoiding any hint of 
mercenary dealings, the most punctilious in the 
assertion of the claims of his religion, and the most 
conscientious in their observance. 

There remains, of course, the question with which 
I started, what relation, if any, has this religion of 
culture to art? Some connection it surely has. It would 
be impossible for anyone to have written these glowing 
pages unless he had looked long and with some genuine 
emotion at the innumerable masterpieces whose images 
he recalls and whose glories he recounts. But so far as 
I can find, there is no single piece of strictly esthetic 
appreciation in the whole of this book. Not once does 
Sir Claude come into contact with the actual vision of the 
artist. So far indeed does his habit of day-dreaming 
about pictures instead of looking at them go, that in an 
essay on ‘‘ what the brush cannot paint,’’ he actually says 
that ‘‘ the word-painting of the poet gives as definite a 
vision as that which arises from the brush-work of the 
painters.’’ The word “‘ definite ’’ here is, of course, the 
exact opposite of the truth—the essence, and to a great 
extent the value, of the poet’s image lying precisely in 
its indefiniteness. 

But Sir Claude did not accept definite images from 
pictures. He allowed the vision to set up in his mind 
an emotional state in which the vision itself was lost 
in the vague overtones of associated ideas and feelings. 
He shows his method when he says:—‘‘ Not Millais in 
his ‘ Chill October,’ not even Theodore Rousseau or 
Diaz, painting the festering herbage on some dank pool 
of the forest, walled in by the trees from which the last 
sere leaves drop in the silence, one by one.’’ It matters 
little how poor the quality of the painting is (and how 
poor are these he cites!), when this agreeable day-dream 
with its soothing verbal accompaniment replaces so 
rapidly the painter’s vision. 

It is to this that we must look for the explanation 
of the strange paradox of ‘this fervent hierodule of 
Raphael, Titian, and Poussin giving his priestly blessing 
to Bocklin and Fritz von Uhde, and turning aside from 
the more sincere efforts of modern art to write long 
rhapsodies over sentimental war-pictures which have 
already passed into Time’s rubbish heap. 

No doubt, then, Sir Claude derived a very genuine 
enjoyment from works of art, but I think that enjoyment 
was obtained without any direct communion with the 
artists’ sensibility; what he saw and felt was the 
dramatic interpretation of the scene and its decorative 
setting, but most of all he felt the status of the work in 
question in the hierarchy of art, its cultural value, the 
exact degree of reverence which it might rightly claim 
from the devout. Reverence is indeed the key to all 
such religious attitudes, and reverence is, of course, 
as inimical to true esthetic experience as it is to the 
apprehension of truth. Reverence, and that goodwill 
which belongs to edification, may be perhaps of use to 
help the beginner to overcome the first difficulties of 
approach to what is finest in art, but, if he is to get any 
real esthetic experience, he must learn to eschew reve- 
rence and to distrust his goodwill. 

This is the greatest difficulty of criticism, for 
past zsthetic experiences always tend to stereotype 
themselves in our minds and set up within us the reli- 
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gious attitude. Sir Claude Phillips not only did not 
understand this, but would have looked upon such an 
attempt to react purely and freely in each case as a 
blasphemy against the whole religion of culture. 

I still find I must leave the question open. Picture 
galleries and museums are Temples of Culture, not of 
Art. The artist and the xsthete use them, no doubt: 
indeed, they depend on them ; they would, none the less, 
never have had the social prestige, nor, perhaps, the 
energy, to have created them. The artist’s debt to cul- 
ture in that respect is immense, but he pays it in full 
when he discovers that the same vocial prestige of 
Culture will turn upon him the moment he tries to 
create along the lines of the tradition which Culture 
preserved. To the cultured man the unpardonable sin 
is the creation of just those works which will become the 
ark of the covenant to some succeeding generation of 
cultured men. 

In a preface Mr. Maurice Brockwell supplies a well- 
documented résumé of the story of Sir Claude Phillips’s 
life. It was, however, hardly kind of him to finish his 
biographical sketch in the following words: ‘‘ May this 
work form a fitting and enduring testimony to the 
memory of one of whom it may truly be said: ‘ Nihil 
quod tetigit non ornavit.’ ”’ 

Rocer Fry. 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


T was a happy thought to insert a performance 
of “Tod und Verklarung’’ as a prelude to 
“Elektra’’ at Covent Garden on Monday 

night. In the first place, this moment of 
freedom from the trammels of an often uneasy 
partnership gave that superb orchestra a chance of which 
Robert Heger took full advantage. In the second place, 
the contrast was instructive. “Tod und Verklarung’’ is 
the summit of Strauss’s achievement in pure, or almost 
pure, music. He then passed by way of musical dramas- 
without-words to Grand Opera. “ Elektra ’’ should have 
been “ Death and Transfiguration’ put on the stage. 
But it is all Death and no Transfiguration. It is a 
physical, fleshly thing, dominated by animal fear and 
the perverted lusts of sadism. - Nemesis ought to be the 
central figure in the tragedy; but Nemesis does not 
appear at all. For this Hofmannsthal is chiefly to blame, 
but Strauss was a willing accomplice. There are moments 
when the music rises to the nobility of “ Tod und Ver- 
klarung ’’ ; there are: moments when it sinks to the level 
of pure sensationalism. Elektra, according to the 
librettist, must be ‘“ venomous as a wild cat,’’ and yet 
“there is nothing in the world more royal.’’ Gertrud 
Kappel certainly did not fulfil either of these require- 
ments, but, whenever the drama allowed it, her fine 
singing brought out all that.is noblest in the musical 
conception of Strauss. Maria Olczewska, as Klytem- 
nestra, gave magnificence to the lurid vision of Hof- 
mannsthal. The action took place throughout in a dim 
half-light, relieved by a permanent magenta sunset in 
the background and one or two erratic moons in the 
wings. Protective colouring was carried to such a pitch 
that the children of the House of Atreus were often 
indistinguishable from the wallpaper. Robert Heger is 
to be congratulated on having secured a performance that 
was clear and unfaltering, even if, at times, a trifle rigid 
and mechanical. 





Certainly Wagner does everything possible to make 
his operas repulsive to the eye and intolerable to the 
taste. Stout Teutons swaddled in blankets galumph across 
the stage ; the scenery outdoes that of a railway company 
set upon boosting Scarborough and exploiting the sun- 
set ; whenever there is an opening for the crudest senti- 
ment Wagner rushes in and wallows; but all these draw- 
backs are as gnats in the ocean ; the triumph is complete. 


Such was the case, at least, whem the “ Walkiire”’ was 
played under Herr Heger at Covent Garden. As each 


of the famous climaxes approached, we vowed that this 
time we would not let ourselves be lifted to the top of the 
emotional wave; each time the superb vitality, the tor- 
rential richness of the musician floated us up and over, 
until, at the end of the evening, in spite of all that 
scenery and clothing could do to disillusion, we were 
wholly illusioned and left without a farthing’s worth of 
emotional power in our systems. The singers were at 
their best ; but the triumph was Wagner’s. 


On Whit Monday afternoon I went to look at the 
Epstein Hudson memorial in Hyde Park. There was a 
large crowd of Bank Holidayers looking at it with me. 
I spent a good long time there, listening to the comments 
rather than criticizing it myself. ‘“ But why eagles? ”’ 
said an earnest lady. And a man behind me: “ Now if 
I had been told that it had been discovered in Persia, I 
would have accepted it immediately.’’ “If he had elon- 
gated the design on both sides, it would have gained in 
dignity,’’ said another earnest lady. “I rather like it,’’ 
said a quite ordinary man, and “ Very odd,’’ said an- 
other. A large pigeon was taking a bath in the foun- 
tain before the memorial, oblivious of both it and us. 
No one seemed in the least shocked or annoyed, but a 
friend of mine who went to see it last week had a different 
experience. <A large, very lower middle-class woman 
with a small boy were examining the memorial. The 
woman looked bored and said no word; the small boy, 
after a long silence, emphatically remarked: “ Mother, 
it oughtn’t to be allowed.’’ 


Mr. J. E. C. Bodley, who died on May 28th, was 
an old and frequent contributor to ‘‘ The Atheneum ”’ 
and to ‘‘ The Nation ’’ before the two papers were amal- 
gamated. His connection with ‘‘ The Atheneum ”’ came 
through Sir Charles Dilke, to whom, as President of the 
Local Government Board, Bodley became private 
secretary in 1882. When Dilke fell, Bodley abandoned 
politics, and he was probably wise to do so, for his 
qualities were those of a student and writer rather than 
of a politician. He was, indeed, a pioneer of an Anglo- 
French entente, and the work by which he is best known 
is ‘‘ France,’’ which reflects his profound sympathy with 
the French. 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, June 6. “ The Beaux’ Stratagem,’’ A.D.C., 
at Cambridge. 

The London Group Exhibition, at R.W.S. Galleries. 
Present-Day British Art, at the New Chenil Gal- 
leries. 

Monday, June 8. “ Hay Fever,’’ at Ambassadors. 

“ Hiawatha,’’ in Operatic Form, for two weeks, at 
Albert Hall. 
Fanny Davies, at 8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 

Tuesday, June 9. Fauré Memorial Concert, at 2.45, at 
Wigmore Hall. 

Dusolina Giannini, Dramatic Soprano, at 8.30, at 
Queen’s Hall. 

Hilaire Belloc and Bernard Shaw on “ What is 
Coming?”’ at 5.30, at Savoy Theatre. 

Wednesday, June 10. Marian Jay, Orchestral Concert, 
at 5.30, at Wigmore Hall. 

Arthur Benjamin, Pianoforte Recital, at 8.15, at 
Wigmore Hall. 

Thursday, June 11. “ Pippa Passes’? and “ The 
Scheming Lieutenant,’’ at Maddermarket, Norwich. 
Haig Gudenian and New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
at 3, at Queen’s Hall. 

Helen Henschel and John Goss, Songs and Duets, 
at 8.30, at Wigmore Hall. 

Friday, June 12. Megan Foster, Song Recital, at 8.30, 
at AZolian Hall. 

Dorothy Smithard, Vocal Recital, at 8.30, at 
Queen’s Hall. 
OmIcRON. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


H. W. M. 


J. Massingham (Cape, 12s. 6d.), is an 
e extraordinarily interesting book, but parti- 
cularly to anyone who worked under Massingham. It 
contains selections from his articles, &c., and also essays 
upon his personality and methods by Messrs. J. L. Ham- 
mond, H. N. Brailsford, H. M. Tomlinson, H. W. 
Nevinson, Bernard Shaw, and Vaughan Nash. One gets 
an extremely vivid picture of Massingham from these 
essays. He was, as all his friends agree, that rare thing, 
a great editor, but they do not bring out perhaps quite 
clearly enough one quality of his which impressed itself 
upon me enormously and which contributed largely to 
his editorial success. I worked regularly for him only 
during the last six months or so of his editorship of THE 
Nation, and my duty was to write a weekly article on 
foreign politics. Every Monday morning I went to him 
to discuss the subject about which I should write. Such 
editorial interviews are, in my limited experience, not 
very pleasant. There was a distinguished editor who 
once asked me to come and suggest an article to him and 
talk it over whenever I cared to do so. Occasionally 
I went, explained what I proposed to write, and sat for 
another twenty minutes feeling buckets of icy-cold water 
being (metaphorically) poured down my back. At the 
end His Highness would say: “ Well, yes, I think you 
might as well try your hand at it,” and one went away, 
with all zest and interest oozed out of one, and wrote 
an article which had the texture of frozen meat. 


ic }4 W. M. (H. W. MASSINGHAM),”’ edited by 
B 


* * * 


An interview with Massingham was exactly the 
opposite. I always enjoyed my twenty minutes or half 
an hour. Often the theme of the article was discussed 
very briefly. He would listen to anything one had to 
say, throwing in a remark or criticism which always set 
one’s mind working, and the rest of the time was spent 
in talking about what especially interested him at the 
moment, either in home or foreign politics. If one tried 
to say what particular thing one had got out of the talk 
it was not easy to be definite, but one left him with a 
heightened sense of interest, a kind of intellectual 
invigoration which I cannot help thinking had an effect 
upon the article which one then sat down to write. It 
was not that Massingham was particularly enthusiastic 
or even appreciative in such conversations, but one got 
the feeling that his interest was intense and peculiar. 
I must admit that I found even the amazing, and often 
childish, violence and obscenity of his language, which 
the names of certain statesmen and politicians invariably 
evoked, rather refreshing. At any rate, one wrote for 
him with greater zest and with a greater interest in 
one’s subject than for any other editor whom I have 
known. And this somewhat elusive power of inspiring 
contributors to write with pleasure and interest is one of 
the chief characteristics of a great editor. Its effect is, 
I think, noticeable in all the papers which came under 
Massingham’s rule. His political judgment and his 
judgment of persons were often extraordinarily erratic; 
I can see, too, why many people disliked and were 
irritated by the strange mixture of sweetness and bitter- 
ness—lilies of the valley and wormwood—which was 
characteristic of his own writing and which, by some gift 
of editorial genius, he succeeded in imposing upon the 
whole paper. But whether you agreed or disagreed with 


him, whether you liked or disliked that characteristic 
flavour, you had to admit that the whole of his paper was 
alive, that even the least of his contributors seemed to 
write with zest. I repeat that, in my opinion, this gift 
of keeping your paper alive, and your contributors and 
readers awake, is one of the rarest and greatest gifts of 


editorship. m " 
. 


Massingham’s own writings collected in this volume 
make extremely interesting reading. They are all jour- 
nalistic, and most of them were originally contributed to 
Tue Nation. Nearly all the writers of the introductory 
essays remark on the fact that Massingham gave every- 
thing to journalism, and that he never became the author 
of a book. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s comment on this fact 
is admirable :-— : 

‘* Archer, like myself, was a journalist only, inas- 
much as he wrote for the papers to boil his pot. Mas- 
singham was the perfect master journalist: the born 
editor without whom such potboiling would have been 
for many of us a much poorer and more sordid business. 
If he had left behind him a single book it would have 
spoilt the integrity of his career and of his art. I hope 
I have made it clear that this was his triumph, not his 
shortcoming.’’ 

This is true, but there is more to be said. There is no 
doubt that a man can be a great editor and yet hardly 
write anything himself, even in his own paper. The 
born editor is not necessarily a perfect master journalist. 
Massingham was both. He knew exactly the kind of 
article which he wanted to appear in next Saturday’s 
Nation, but he also knew exactly how to write it himself. 
And his technical standard was very high. A young and 
intelligent aspirant in the difficult art of writing for the 
Press could hardly do better than study Massingham’s 
articles reprinted in this volume. The merely technical 
skill, the ability to say what you have got to say in 500, 
1,000, or 1,500 words, is remarkable. Remarkable, too, 
is the range. Here is a first-class leader and political 
writer, a first-class biographer, a first-class reviewer, and 
a first-class dramatic critic all at the same time and in 
the same person occupying the editorial chair. The 
novice who examines these articles with attention will 
discover that the foundation of their excellence is the 
ability of Massingham to write. He was a journalist 
who never wrote journalese. It is fashionable to belittle 
the technique of writing, to preach that it is only the 
thought that matters, and that, if you have anything to 
say, you need only slap it down on paper and let the 
printer do the rest. That was certainly not Massing- 
ham’s practice. His style is plain enough to please the 
most unsophisticated ; there is little or no ornamentation 
or elaboration; yet almost any sentence will show his 
pleasure in the manipulation of words and the care and 
sensitiveness with which he manipulated them. 


* * x 


As to the range of Massingham’s powers and 
interests, Mr. Hammond has a remark which throws light 
on them. “ Massingham’s interest in politics,”’ he says, 
“was never political,’ it was dramatic. That, I think, 
is absolutely true, but one ought to add that it was half 
dramatic and half ethical. And it was this very curious 
mixture of the dramatist and the moralist which deter- 
mined his outlook in art and letters as well as in politics, 
and set a most characteristic stamp upon all his work. 


Lzonarp Wootr. 
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REVIEWS 


MILTON'S SHORTER POEMS 


The Poems of John Milton, English, Latin, Greek and 
Italian. Arranged in Chronological Order with a Preface 
by H. J. C. Grierson, F.B,A. Vol. I. (At the Florence 
Press, Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue production of éxact texts of standard English poets is 
in rather a confused state ; excellent. and painstaking work 
is done, but it is not co-ordinated, and we are still rather 
at the mercy of the amateur. Considering the immense toil 
and ingenuity devoted to classical texts, which only a few 
people can read, it is remarkable that comparatively few 
experts have worked at the text of English poets, which 
everybody might read. The learned correspondence in the 
“Times Literary Supplement” shows the extraordinary 
errors which occur in reprints of English literature. A text 
of Milton issued by Professor Grierson is therefore parti- 
cularly pleasant to possess, because his name alone is a 
guarantee of scholarly accuracy. Having obtained the best 
text possible, Professor Grierson was faced with the old 
problem of modernizing the spelling. His solution is cer- 
tainly open to criticism, but he has followed the line of 
common sense, using modern spelling always except when 
the peculiarities of Miltonic rhythm and pronunciation made 
it advisable to retain the old spelling. 

The accuracy of Professor Grierson’s text I must take 
for granted ; a reviewer cannot be expected to possess the 
special knowledge necessary to check a text. What interests 
the general reader is the chronological arrangement of 
Milton’s poems, which I, for one, did not know could be 
decided with such apparent precision. The usual editors 
give us “Paradise Lost” and “ Paradise Regained,’’ then 
“Samson Agonistes,” then the shorter English poems in the 
order given them by Milton (with the Italian sonnets mixed 
in with the English), then translations, the Latin and Greek 
poems, and the scraps from Milton’s prose works. All this 
Professor Grierson has changed, giving us the poems as 
nearly in their order of composition as human ingenuity can 
now determine. “ Paradise Lost” only is left to another 
volume, on account of its length; but the gap is plainly 
marked. 

The intrinsic beauty of the poems obviously is not 
improved on or in any way changed by this revised arrange- 
ment, but we can see more plainly the gradual development 
of Milton’s art and detect something more of the tragedy 
of his inner life as that is revealed in his poems. Milton 
was a child of the mature Renaissance, of that very impor- 
tant period of European history when the pagan art civiliza- 
tion created by the Italians was crushed, or at least pro- 
foundly modified, by the Jesuit reaction in the South and the 
Puritan fanaticism in the North. In his early poetic life 
Milton wrote far more Latin than English poetry. It would be 
incorrect to say that his Latin verse has the true Italian 
voluptuousness; it lacks the delicious, enervate charm of 
people like Bembo and Navagero, but it is not yet Puritan. 
The “ Elegia Septima” and “ In Adventum Veris ’’—to men- 
tion only two poems—give us a Milton who would have been 
more at home in Urbino than in Bunhill Row. In fact, the 
later Milton was so much ashamed of the amorous Latin of 
his “ Elegia Septima” that in 1645 he added ten apologetic 
lines, blaming these ‘‘ vain trophies.” 

It is useless to regret Miltcn’s puritanism—he would not 
have been Milton without it—but it is hard not to regret that 
so noble and beautiful a mind was so exclusively given up 
to party. No great discernment, not even a knowledge of 
the prose, is required for a reader to perceive the change 
from the Milton of “ L’ Allegro” to the Milton of “ Paradise 
Regained.’’ No doubt the verse is grander, more subtle, 
more austere; but a wonderful charm has been lost. 
Undoubtedly, we see a Puritan in ‘“ Comus,’’ but not the 
acrid politician, not the bitterly disappointed doctrinaire. 
The contrast between the flexible artistry of “ Comus ” and 
the stern bitterness of “ Samson Agonistes” is one of the 
most poignant things in English literature. Think of the 
stately masque at Ludlow Castle (still, by some miracle, 
unvulgarized) and “ those happy climes that lie Where death 


never shuts his eye’’; and then think of the fearful bitter- 
ness of the older Milton : — 

‘‘ Eyeless in Gaza at the mill with slaves,” 
which, as a personal revelation, is surely one of the most 
tragic lines in literature. ‘Samson Agonistes,’ so easily 
disparaged as “ artificial,” seems to me Milton’s most trium- 
phally moving success. One admires ‘“‘ Paradise Lost” with 
an appreciation that grows with years, but one is not moved 
by it. There is a poignant misery in “Samson” to which 
one responds instantly :— 

‘* Why was my breeding order’d and prescrib’d 

As if a person separate to God, 

Designed to great exploits; if I must die 

Betray’d, Captiv’d, and both my eyes put out, 

Made of my Enemies the scorn and gaze; 

To grind in Brazen Fetters under task 

With this Heav’n-gifted strength? ” 
I confess (with some shame) that parts of “ Paradise Lost ”’ 
seem to me dull and laboured; I read it for Satan and 
the great passages, but the poem as a whole does not excite 
me. God and Adam are Hecubas to me, and as for Eve—I 
should hate a woman who expected me to be godly. But— 
under correction—“ Samson” is the one really successful 
attempt to produce an English tragedy on classic specifica- 
tions, as much superior to ‘“ Atalanta ’’ as “ Atalanta ” is to 
Mr. Binyon’s hapless “ Attila’? Moreover, “‘ Samson” is the 
cry of a great soul in its agony; it is the tragedy of John 
Milton. I do not say it is grander or even more successful 
poem than “ Paradise Lost”; but it is more tragically mov- 
ing. It is the tragedy of the high-minded doctrinaire, the 
“idealist” who thinks nobly of his fellow-men, believes 
firmly in himself, is confident that he has only to express 
the truth (his truth) and all men will accept it, all will be 
well with the world. And, of course, men do not accept his 
truth, and all is not well with the world, and the man, in 
his integrity, his single-mindedness and unselfish fanaticism, 
is shaken to the very centre with a spasm of agony—‘ Eye- 
less, in Gaza, at the mill, with slaves”! But this tragedy, 
we can see, was drawn upon the man largely by his own 
failings; what is inexplicable and terror-striking is the 
tragedy of the complete, whole-sighted man, which no one 
has yet completely explained, the tragedy of William 


Shakespeare. RicHaRD ALDINGTON. 


WATER-COLOURS 
The Golden Keys. By VERNON LEE. (Lane. 6s.) 


In recent times the sense of period has developed to a point 
hitherto undreamed of. The historical researches of the 
nineteenth century have profoundly modified our sensibility. 
It is not merely that every Philistine now finds it necessary 
to patronize the antique shops, and that any trash with 
pretensions to be more than sixty years old commands a price, 
but a new pleasure has come into existence. Already in the 
eighteenth century any old stone that could be considered 
Roman was valued for its associations, and a little later the 
romantic movement Gothicized the drawing-rooms of Eng- 
land. But now eyery period is in fashion, and the mere fact 
that an object is characteristic of its age, makes it “ amus- 
ing,” whether it be a planturous Baroque angel, an anemic 
Empire inkstand-figure, a white mask from the Ridotto, or a 
musical-box from the Great Exhibition. Sttoon—perhaps 
already—the Japanese fans of the nineties must know a 
revival, and we shall be called' upon to admire drawing- 
rooms carried out in the purest Diamond Jubilee maple. 
Travel, which used to be a business of admiring celebrated 
monuments and imposing landscapes, has become above all 
a method of indulging this taste for the amusing. Happy 
the man who can discover some township where a century 
has let itself go, a Ragusa or an Anspach, and high indeed 
the honours waiting for him who will reveal to us the perfect 
eighteen-fifty city. 

Vernon Lee is a veteran votaress of this cult. Before 
Mr. Geoffrey Scott or either Mr. Sitwell was born, she was 
publicly rejoicing in false perspectives, periwigged castrati, 
and splendiloquent fagades. Genius Loci was the name she 
gave to the object of her devotion, but this is only another 
name for the Spirit of Period. Her zeal has carried her all 
over Europe, and now there is yet another of those sage- 
green volumes to add to the long row that record her 
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pilgrimages. (For my part I like her better dressed like the 
good traveller she is in a dust coat of Baron Tauchnitz’s 
making.) Abroad she whets the appetite; after reading 
her, you cannot but make that additional loop, though it add 
three days to your tour. Mantua is a city you have always 
missed; this time you shall see the Palazzo del Te. You 
have never seen Rothenburg? A Durer township materializes 
before you. At home Vernon Lee excites you to consult your 
Baedekers, and to dig out time-tables that are long out of 
date, but that will show you at least if you can see Parma 
in the day from Bologna, or include San Gimignano and 
Cortona in the same Romeward journey. ‘Je sais l’art 
d’évoquer les minutes heureuses,” she quotes from Baude- 
laire, thus summing up her art. But it is only after view- 
ing the originals of some of her sketches, that you can properly 
appreciate her artfulness. I remember visiting the Aliscamps 
at Arles, with an essay of hers in my memory, also the Thurn 
und Taxis Palace, I think it is, at Ratisbon, and being filled 
at once with disappointment and with admiration of her 
talent for sketching. Such slight material, so handsome a 
result. 

In her new volume the slightness of the material, it 
must be admitted, becomes apparent. Many of the papers 
concern places revisited, and the memories and comparisons 
that come from such regretful returns are less stimulating 
than the emotions with which one enters a city for the first 
time, like a conqueror. But there are two essays at least 
which show Vernon Lee’s precious talent at its best. In 
“Semur-en-Auxois”’ she finds a sympathetic subject in 
statues of the Virgin and Child, from whose fingers have 
been suspended fresh bunches of votive, Burgundian 
grapes; and then, in a convent, nuns ironing their linen on 
a billiard table which once knew the click of balls pro- 
pelled by no less a pair of lovers than Voltaire and the most 
gallant of mathematicians, Madame de Chatelet. And 
“ Out of Venice at Last” is a sensitive expression of the 
relief you feel once you have succeeded in tearing yourself 
away from the charms of that cocotte among cities, away 
from the irritability and enervation to which she reduces 
her lovers, away from the bedizened palaces, satin waters, 
and rouged skies. 

RayMonD Mortimer. 


“SALT OF THE EARTH” 
Robert Owen. By G. D. H. CoLe. 


Mr. Core’s “Owen” makes no claim to be as important a 
book as his “ Cobbett.” Alf it is a little disappointing, it is 
because we have learnt to expect a great deal from Mr. Cole, 
and because, unlike his “ Cobbett,”’ it contains little that is 
new,’ For this indeed there is good reason, since Podmore’s 
“Life” contained most of the important facts of Owen's 
career, while no full biography of Cobbett existed until Mr. 
Cole supplied one. He has, therefore, rightly decided on a 
much shorter biography of Owen, and his book is more easy 
to read and better balanced than Podmore’s. It also supple- 
ments Podmore’s account of Owen’s connection with revolu- 
tionary Trade Unionism in the early ’thirties. Mr. Cole, 
indeed, is one of the few writers who has the enthusiasm 
and the tidiness of mind necessary for unravelling the extra- 
ordinarily complex history of the early Labour movement. 
Its complexity is greatly increased by the fact that its 
numerous unions and newspapers were in so precarious a 
condition, both legally and financially, that they constantly 
changed their names and their promoters, with the result 
that their vicissitudes are even more perplexing than the 
changes of Cabinets and the ever-restless titles of British 
Peers. 

The history of the English Labour movement between 
the Reform Bill and the People’s Charter is, however, becom- 
ing clearer through the researches of the Webbs, Max Beer, 
Mr. Postgate, and Mr. Cole—and yet, in spite of these writers 
and of the numerous other accounts of Owen, it is, we think, 
much less easy to feel satisfied with our knowledge of Owen 
than of Cobbett. There is still, no doubt, opportunity to 
supplement and correct details in Cobbett’s career, but as 
a general estimate of Cobbett, Mr. Cole’s biography probably 
approaches finality. For Cobbett, who always looked back- 
wards, was only influential jn the days when a protest against 
the whole process of the industrial revolution still seemed 


(Benn, 15s.) 





worth while. His work died with him and the England 
he had championed. His life, his work, and his influence 
are one story. With Owen it is different. Cobbett, as Mr. 
Cole says, was a survival, even though a glorious one: Owen 
was a prophet of an age which has not yet arrived, and which 
may never arrive, but one whose prophecies have had a far- 
reaching effect, and are still influential in modifying the 
social system which he challenged. Historians will always 
go to Cobbett for illustrations of the times in which he 
lived: they will go to Owen on the frequent occasions when 
they cannot explain the evolution of Labour philosophy 
without him, and, unsatisfied by Mr. Cole and his pre- 
decessors, they will continue to write books about Owen’s 
opinions and search for the wayward strands of his influence. 

Mr. Cole has indeed added something to our under- 
standing of Owen’s personality. But he has not found it 
as easy to paint a sympathetic portrait of Owen as of 
Cobbett. Mr. Cole loves fighters and hates moralizers. He 
finds Cobbett’s fervent detestation of sham puritanism, and 
the instinctive democracy which made him always one with 
the people for whom he was writing, as pleasant as he finds 
distasteful Owen’s patronizing and external view of the 
working-class movement which he led, not because he was 
part of it, but because his philosophy placed him at its 
head. Owen’s Socialism was always of the regulating kind : 
half a century later he would have been a Fabian, and he 
was only saved from remaining a Tory democrat by an 
honesty which would not blink the fact that no real change 
of society would ever come from Tories. Cobbett expressed 
an attitude with which Mr. Cole would feel sympathy when 
he said that Owen’s “ parallelograms” amounted to “ in- 
numerable communities of paupers!... to be under a 
very regular discipline, and that wonderful peace, happiness, 
and national benefit are to be the result! How the little 
matters of black eyes, bloody noses, and pulling of caps are 
to be settled, I do not exactly see.” 

Owen’s authoritarian attitude was part of his tempera- 
ment, while his tolerance of opposition was rather imposed 
upon him by his philosophy. A determinist has no logical 
grounds for praising or blaming his kind. He was, there- 
fore, always willing to tolerate the errors of other people, 
but he did not respect their opinions. How it was that, 
as a victim of circumstance, he alone had been brought to 
know the truth, he did not fully explain. If men’s opinions 
were entirely the result of their circumstances, why were 
there not more Robert Owens? As Mr. Cole remarks: 
“Not every village lad who became a shop-boy and then a 
great manufacturer found himself irresistibly impelled to 
believe in Co-operation instead of Competition, Rationalism 
instead of orthodox religion, education instead of repression 
of the poor and needy.” Could it be that the truth indeed 
was born in him, as he seems to suggest in one passage in 
his “‘ Autobiography,” as the result of an accident of his 
childhood when he swallowed some porridge which was too 
hot? ‘I have often thought,” he tells us, “ that the habit of 
close observation and of continual reflection came from the 
accidental scalding of my stomach with flummery.” 

No man who is entirely consumed by his work, as Robert 
Owen was, could be altogether easy to get on with. Mr. 
Cole has an interesting passage about his relationship with 
his wife. She, poor woman, was always tolerated and even 
allowed to teach the strict doctrines of her religion to the 
children, until the time when, in argument with their father, 
they discovered that circumstances had led her into error. 
But it is clear that she was not happy. Owen, indeed, as 
Mr. Cole says, ‘‘ became an embodied principle and forgot 
his wife.” ‘He became a humanitarian and lost his 
humanity.” In spite of an affection for children which never 
left him, ‘he made the world cold with universal benevo- 
lence,” and, like other “ men of one idea,” grew, as Leslie 
Stephen tells us, into “ one of those bores who are the salt 
of the earth.” 

Owen was a pioneer in many directions, but there was 
nothing new about his religious incredulity. Yet he was 
absolutely certain of his own importance as a critic of 
religion. After his public denunciation of all religions 
he said, “The victory is gained. Truth openly stated is 
omnipotent.” He knew that an open professsion of infidelity 
would eventually lead to a break with the upper classes, 
which contained so many who agreed with him and so few 
who thought it wise to allow the poor to share their 
rationalism. But he would have broken with the upper 
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classes in any case: the importance of his open irreligion 
was that it made it more difficult for him to work with the 
leaders of the new Labour movement. It is too often for- 
gotten that the majority of the English working classes were 
still evangelical Christians, and that they were commonly 
led by men who had learnt to speak in Methodist chapels. 
That there was a fierce anti-Christian element in Chartism 
was due partly to the reacfionary nature of a tithe-loving 
Church, and partly to the fact that Tom Paine and Robert 
Owen were both non-Christians. But that the cry of ‘‘ more 
pigs and fewer parsons’ was the cry of comparatively few is 
one of the reasons why “ physical force ’’ Chartists were so 
easily outnumbered and why Chartism divided into so many 
different and opposing camps. 

Owen had no notion of the difficulties that lay before 
the movement for which he worked. He always saw the 
Millennium as a bird just ahead of him, and pursued it as 
one who would put a pinch of salt on its tail. But it remained 
elusive in spite of a “-C.M.” signifying the ‘‘ Commencement 
of the Millennium,” upon the door of one of the communities 
founded in his name. He would have been astonished if he 
could have seen the effects of his work. His educational 
work was remarkable, and Mr. Cole especially emphasizes it. 
But the history of English education seems unfortunately to 
have been but little influenced by Owen. He did something to 
make English workers secularist and socialist rather than 
liberal. Above all, he is acclaimed as the father of the 
co-operative movement. But it succeeded by methods utterly 
alien to Owen’s, and it is doubtful if he would for a moment 
recognize to-day the offspring of the idea which was to lead 
men to “drown themselves in an ocean of solidarity.” 


A NATURALISTS LETTERS 


Men, Books and Birds. By W, H. Hupson. With a Preface 
and Notes by Mox.ry Roserts, (Nash & Graysor, 16s.) 


To those who knew W. H. Hudson only through his books 
these 294 letters Mr. Morley Roberts now gives us may 
prove a little disappointing. In Mr. Roberts’s own “ por- 
trait’ of his friend, published last year, he wrote, “On 
the surface Hudson and his books are not a bit like each 
other,” and we might almost add that these letters and the 
books are not a bit like each other. Instead of being more 
intimate and self-revealing they are less so. But again, in 
the ‘“ Portrait,’’ we are told, ‘“‘Hudson knew well he was 
difficult to understand. Perhaps the only piece of common 
vanity in him centred about this. He was not going to let 
people comprehend him. I have seen a letter in which he 
actually said that no one could or should”: and one of the 
letters to Mr. Roberts himself concludes thus: “ What you 
say about not knowing me reminds me of the very last 
words my favourite brother said to me when we parted on 
the boat: ‘Of all the people I know, you are the only one 
I have never known.’ ”’ 

It is, however, not merely Hudson’s spiritual reticence 
that is surprising: as a correspondent, it must be con- 
fessed, we find in him little of that charm which makes his 
books so delightful. The bad health from which he suffered 
is no doubt partly to blame. Hardly a letter but opens 
with a complaint on this score, and the iteration of such 
complaints produces in the end an effect of querulousness. 
What emerges, indeed, most pleasantly from the entire 
correspondence is just the fine sincerity of the friendship to 
which it bears witness. Hudson was very loyal: we sce 
it not only in every reference he makes to George Gissing, 
but also in the whole tone of what he writes to Mr. Roberts. 
He talks more of Mr. Roberts’s books than of his own; he 
is keenly interested in everything Mr. Roberts plans or 
does ; his criticism is outspoken but markedly generous. 

The letters are main!y about affairs of the moment: 
their purpose is to keep his friend posted in all his move- 
ments. There is very little here of the autobiographical 
element; there are very few attempts even to present the 
life around him, the people he meets, and the animals. All 
this apparently went into his articles and books, and it is 
to the books, we feel, that we still must turn in our search 
for the man. We shall find him there: they are more per- 
sonal than he knew, if his aim was really what Mr. Roberts 
says. That is not to deny the existence in them of an 


enigmatic quality. Hudson's sympathies were now and 
then capricious, and it was no doubt his hatred of senti- 
mentality that was responsible for the way he wrote about 
dogs and dog-worshippers, and even for that odd strain of 
callousness in his little boy lost. 

“The Cathedral here is wonderfully beautiful,’ he 
writes to Mr. Roberts from Wells. ‘The West Front I 
admire especially; it is so richly decorated that over two 
hundred jackdaws find comfortable nesting holes behind the 
statues that stand in niches all the way up.” This is the 
Hudson we love, the Hudson who speaks all too rarely in 
these pages. But, it must be added, had the letters been 
of a more intimate kind, Hudson would not have wished 
them to be published. There were other letters, one gathers, 
letters he got back and destroyed, simply because they were 
concerned with his more private life and affections. 
Hudson was very far indeed from sharing Taine’s view that 
we must above all print what the author never intended to 
be printed. A year before his death he writes to Mr. 
Roberts : 

‘* My last few days in London were spent in destroying 
all the remnants of papers no longer needed, and letters, so 

I don’t think there will be a scrap ieft for anyone to see 

when I have finished my wretched life here below—I mean 

before I go aloft. I wish I could hope that no friend will 


have anything to say about me in the papers when I have 
departed.” 


After all, what was necessary to say he himself had said, 
principally in “ Far Away and Long Ago,” that wonderful 
picture of a childhood and boyhood. If the Child really be 
Father of the Man, it is there we have our Hudson. 


PRINCIPIA MATHEMATICA 


Principia Mathematica. Vol. I. Second Edition. By 
ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD and BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
(Cambridge University Press. 42s,) 


Wuen this work was first published fifteen years ago, so few 
copies were printed that the book was almost immediately 
out of print and became as valuable as a first-edition Mase- 
field. The first volume (which deals with mathematical logic 
and the “prolegomena to cardinal arithmetic”) is now 
reprinted entire with the addition of a new Introduction and 
three Appendices (besides a very useful index of definitions 
occurring in the three volumes). The authors have not 
inserted any improvements into the body of the work on the 
ground that these would require the revision of the references 
in subsequent propositions, a labour which it was certainly 
right to refuse. This excuse, however, does not hold in the 
case of the old Introduction, which was in many respects 
unsatisfactory and sometimes inconsistent with the main 
text: it would have been better for the authors to have 
incorporated it in the new Introduction. 

The object of “Principia Mathematica”’ is to show in 
detail how it is possible to deduce all the propositions of 
logic and mathematics from a small number of logical pre- 
misses and primitive ideas, and so to prove that mathematics 
is a development of logic. Owing largely to Dr. Whitehead 
and Mr. Russell following on the work of Frege and Peano, 
this view of the nature of mathematics has won almost 
universal acceptance, and in the achievements of this century 
in the domain of Pure Thought is to be ranked only with the 
Theory of Relativity. Since its publication the main 
deductions of “Principia Mathematica” remain unchal- 
lenged: criticisms have been confined to some of the 
axioms upon which the structure is built, and to the 
improvement of details. 

“The most definite improvement” (according to the 
authors) is the substitution of the one indefinable conception 
“ p and q are incompatible ” (i.e., not both p and q are true), 
for the two indefinables “ not p” and “p or q”’ previously 
used. This also allows the number of axioms to be 
reduced from five to one. Nicod has shown that the only 
formal principle required in the logic of propositions is 


{pr tary} / [{e ctity | sq 1 (prs) / (pis) }] 


where “ p/q” stands for “p is incompatible with q.” An 
attempt to state this proposition in English will convince 
a sceptic of the necessity for a symbolic notation. 

But the main subject of discussion in the new parts is 
the notorious Axiom of Reducibility, which states that every 
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property, however complicated, is equivalent to a single 
quality or relation. E.g., there is a single quality such that 
the proposition ‘“‘M. Caillaux has all the properties of a 
great statesman” is equivalent to the attribution of this 
quality to M. Caillaux. An axiom of this sort should cer- 
tainly not occur among the first principles of logic, and in 
this edition of “ Principia Mathematica ”’ the authors try 
to do as much as possible without it. By assuming Mr. 
Wittgenstein’s doctrine that all propositions are truth- 
functions of atomic propositions (i.e., that their truth or 
falsehood depends only upon that of the constituent atomic 
propositions), it is possible to get a long way without it. In 
Appendix II. it is shown how it is possible to work the 
theory of ancestral relations from which mathematical 
induction is derived without making use of the Axiom; 
although (as Mr. Beerbohm depicts) Mr. Russell’s affections 
may be devoted to Physics, this masterpiece of subtle reason- 
ing shows that his legitimate union with Logic is as fertile 
as ever. But it is impossible to treat irrational numbers 
without the Axiom, and mathematicians are not prepared t 
go back to before Pythagoras. 

The third appendix discusses Mr. Wittgenstein’s doc- 
trine about propositions, and the cases that seem to contra- 
dict it, such as “ p is about A.” It is suggested that ‘‘ there 
is an absolute gulf between the assertion of a proposition 
and an assertion about the proposition.’’ In the former case 
nothing is said about the instance of the proposition, which 
is “transparent”; but ‘“ by means of it something is said 
about something else.” Thus the laws of logic seem to be 
taking their place, not as they have been supposed to be, as 
the most permanent properties of things, but as properties 
of the medium through which we view the things. And logic 
and mathematics will be much stranger subjects than ever. 


R. B. BRalTHWAITE. 


MR. MACDONALD GOES A-WALKING 


Wanderings and Excursions. By J. Ramsay MacDONALD. 

(Cape. 6s.) 

Nor every Prime Minister has sought his recreation in 
slinging a rucksack across his shoulders and setting the 
heather under his feet, but Mr. MacDonald has always loved 
to travel light. He has been persuaded to gather a number 
of his travel-impressions into a book; and colourful and 
tender impressions they are. In them the politician has. 
for the most part, doffed his politics and taken to the opeu 
road—with, as we dare to suspect, a George Borrow in hi: 
pocket and a Scottish ditty on his lips. 

In his naive enjoyment of simy!e things Mr. MacDonald 
is Scotch to the core. He cannot remember his stubborn 
Auld Kirk dominie without a tear; he loves his Grampians 
as only a Scotsman can; and remembrance of peasant hos- 
pitality evokes a benison from him still. It is always a 
genuine pleasure for him to meet a fellow-countryman in 
some foreign land. But in writing of England he moderates 
his raptures considerably ; he is even scornful of Avilion :— 

*“ We went on our way to the most sacred spot of all, 
where Joseph of Arimathea came and where the Holy Grail 
was seen. But, being Sunday, the gates were fast locked, 
and only the public-houses were open. An old lady, bent 
and battered, graciously allowed me to look over the grey 
stone wall from her garden, and showed me a little church. 

So I left Avilion an outcast wanderer. .. .”’ 

But that impression, it must be remembered, was written 
fresh from the battle of the 1924 election. Usually Mr. 
MacDonald has that happy. gift of seeing good in every- 
thing. (As for sermons in stones, the Scotsman in him 
sees to that.) Even Victoria Station, when the wander- 
lust is on him and he is bound for some far Samarkand, 
will seem a romantic place: and if Victoria Station please, 
how shall Karnak fail to please, or the land of Troy, or 
St. Peter’s, or St. Sofia? St. Sofia, in fact, wakes him to 
rhapsody: “Glimmering through the wash which the Mos- 
lems have put on it are to be seen the symbols of the Cross 
and the faces of Christ and his followers—and that double 
soul is St. Sofia’’; or again (and less explicitly): ‘This 
is the imperial mind of spiritual authority.” For a moment, 
in the Church of the Nativity, that will to pleasure forsakes 
him: “There, three rival sects light altar lamps with 
curses”; but on the road to Jericho he sees an inn and, 
remembering the good Samaritan, his romantic soul revives. 


Had Mr. MacDonald laboured, in mid-summer, on that 
remorseless, dust-white, shrubless road, when the sun blinds 
and the tongue is like leather, he would perhaps view it less 
romantically: he might even repeat those curses he let 
fall for “the idols and the criminals” who sent men to 
do battle in the fateful Dardanelles. 

In a book of tender reminiscences, so full of humane 
sentiments, it comes as a shock to read of pleasure had 
in big-game hunting. The artist in him paints the jungle 
and the bear; and then, as the rifle lifts, the sentimentalist 
in him can say: “ Poor Teddy .. . the being that is in 
him is to be released for another reincarnation.” He does 
not often so gloss the truth, however; in these early remi- 
niscences he appears usually as a man courageous for his 
cause, sensitive to beauty, simple, compassionate, and deli- 
cately humorous. And it is more for the further light they 
throw upon his character, than for any historical or factual 
interest they may possess, that it was perhaps worth while 
including in this open-air book the two slight political 
sections with which it closes. 


NAPLES 
Naples through the Centuries. By Lacy COoLtison. 
Morey. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 


Messrs. Meruuen have given us many professing guide- 
books that have in reality been very attractive reading. 
Now, however, they seem to have reversed the process, and 
to have decked out a guide-book in the full regalia of 
a handsome library volume. It is advisable to make this 
clear, lest the general reader, with his taste for a light blend 
of topography, history, and literary lore, should be led to 
invest unremunerative money, or lest the studious traveller 
to Naples should lose the services of a very learned com- 
panion. But he would be a serious student indeed who, 
under the influence of Naples’ blue sea and sky, would wish 
to assimilate all the information that is here garnered for 
his benefit. The history of Naples is highly complicated, 
without being, in comparison with that of Florence or Rome, 
very engrossing. Cume, the earliest city on the Bay, and 
the oldest Greek colony in Italy, dates back as far as 
1050 s.c., and the author follows the fluctuating fortunes 
of Naples, under the successive dynasties of the Romans, 
the Normans, the Hohenstaufen, the Angevins, the 
Aragonese, the Spanish, the Bourbons, and so on, with 
straightforward, pertinacious industry, and in a style that 
is always careful and polished, but seldom glows. 

Now and again, it is true, a picturesque tgure like 
Boccaccio appears upon the scene. No one, says Mr. Collison- 
Morley, was more ideally fitted by temperament to enjoy 
‘the idle, sensuous life of pleasure, so absolutely in keeping 
with its surroundings,’ than the author of the “ Decameron,” 
and “ the very faults of this ‘street arab of genius’ seem to 
reflect the characteristics that alternately attract and repel 
us in the city he loved so well.’’ But for one Boccaccio, or 
for one Sappho leading Milton “through the various parts 
of the city, and the palace of the Viceroy, and coming him- 
self, not only once, to my inn to visit me,’ we encounter 
dozens of dull regal and other personalities, the detailed 
facts about whom, as here presented, add nothing to 
essential knowledge, and serve only as trees that hide the 
wood. It is much to be regretted that Mr. Collison-Morley, 
whose patient researches are worthy of high praise, should 
not have exercised more ingenuity in the selection of his 
material, and that he has not indulged more freely the 
descriptive gifts which, as in some of his impressions of the 
Naples of to-day, he shows himself to possess. It is only 
fair to add that the illustrations, some of them chosen from 
old prints, and others reproducing masterpieces of 
Neapolitan art, do something towards atoning for the 
limitations of the narrative. 


DOUGHTY DEEDS 


Doughty Deeds. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAIIAM. 
(Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 

Ir is a pious and pleasant task, in these leafless days, to 

keep green a genealogical tree. In retelling, from family 

letters, the life of Robert Grahame of Gartmore (1735-1797), 

poet, planter, and politician, his descendant maintains a 
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proper pride and enthusiasm. “If doughty Deeds my Lady 
please,’’ the famous lyric by which Robert Grahame is 
remembered and which Sir Walter Scott attributed to 
Montrose, suggests, by its Cavalier swing, careless romance. 
But Nichol Grahame of Gartmore, on the Highland fringe, 
was a friend of Walpole and a stout Hanoverian ; his son, 
the poet, was dutiful; and it was but a feckless cousin, of 
whom we would like to have heard more, that drew a foolish 
sword for the lost cause of “ Forty-Five.” By merit and 
influence, Robert Grahame rose to high position in Jamaica, 
and returning to the family estate, settled down as a 
respected Laird. A Whig politician, he showed much fore- 
sight, entered Parliament and introduced an ineffectual 
measure which foreshadowed the Reform Bill of 1832. 
Despite twinges of aristocratic gout and an unhappy second 
marriage, he lived, in latter years, a worthy father and a 
respected neighbour. His letters—for the more intimate 
are respectfully omitted—are less interesting than old bills 
of lading. There are no discussiéns on negroes, cat-o’-nine- 
tails, or sugar-cane. Unlike the poet Gray he did not 
anticipate the modern pictorial attitude towards Nature. 
Rarely do we get so characteristic a glimpse of Georgian 
manners as in the following lines to a Mr. Cochran and his 
wife : 

‘““You must have Sentiment, Madam, a great deal of 
delicacy and abound with Sensibility, else you never will 
be able to keep him long, as there is a nice distinction 
between Sentiment and _ Sensibility, which, asking your 
pardon, many fine ladys are unacquaiated with. Mr. Cochran 
is desired to explain it to you, and has my authority to 
give you two kisses, providing you wash your feet at night, 
and change your shift in the morning.” 

The picturesque descriptions of Gartmore under the misty 
Highlands, and of the crude Georgian life of the hard- 
drinking planters and slave-drivers of Jamaica, are due 
entirely to Mr. Cunninghame Graham himself, whose modern 
“asides” are amusing. The circumstances of the famous 
poem remain unknown, though the secret mood, suppressed 
by success and well-being, from which it sprang, may be 
surmised. 





ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Some interesting biographies have just been published. 
The subject of “ Mary Hamilton,” edited by Elizabeth G. 
Anson (Murray, 16s.), was the niece of Sir William Hamilton, 
and the book contains letters from and to her which throw 
light on the Court and Society in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. ‘The Temple Memoirs,’ by Colonel 
J. A. Temple (Witherby, 31s. 6d.), is published in a limited 
edition and contains the history of a famous family and 
some very interesting illustrations. ‘‘ Sixty Years Ago,” 
by Alexander Hill Gray (Murray, 15s.), is the auto- 
biography of a man who was born in 1837, took an active 
part in the Indian Mutiny, and has travelled in many lands. 
“The Truth About Kitchener,’ by Victor Wallace Ger- 
mains, “A Rifleman” (Lane, 8s. 6d.), gives a detailed 
account of Kitchener’s work during the war by a fervent 
admirer. 

Mr. Stephen Graham has not been allowed to enter 
Russia since the war, so he “ has done the next best thing ”’ 
—made a tour of the frontier and studied Russia from just 
outside. The results and conclusions are given by him in 
“ Russia in Division” (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.). 

“My Pilgrimages to Ajanta and Bagh,” by Sri Mukul 
Chandra Dey, with an Introduction by Laurence Binyon 
(Thornton Butterworth, 21s.), gives an account of the famous 
frescoes and reproductions of the author’s copies of them. 

The fullowing are some recent travel books: ‘“‘ Wander- 
ings in the Middle East,” by A. Sloan (Hutchinson, 18s.), 
which deals with Palestine, Syria, and Iraq ; “Land Travel 
and Seafaring,”’ by H. R. McClure (Hutchinson, 18s.), which 
contains reminiscences of life in the Far East, Kenya, and 
the Pacific; “ Nigerian Days,” by A. C. G. Hastings (Lane, 
12s. 6d.), which has an introduction by Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham ; and ‘The Ao Naga Tribe of Assam,” by W. C. 
Smith (Macmillan, 21s.). 

“The Heart of the Middle East,” by Richard Coke 
(Thornton Butterworth, 18s.), is a very interesting historical 
and political study of Mesopotamia. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent publish four volumes of Stevenson 
in Everyman’s Library (2s. each): “ Treasure Island” and 
“Kidnapped”; “The Master of Ballantrae” and “ Black 
Arrow”; “An Inland Voyage” and “Travels with a 
Donkey’; and “Virginibus Puerisque” and “ Familiar 
Studies.” | Messrs. Secker publish the eighth volume of 
“The Dramatic Works of Gerhart Hauptmann,” containing 
the poetic dramas (10s. 6d.). 

“Shaw,” by J. S. Collis (Cape, 5s.), is a detailed 
criticism of Mr, Bernard Shaw’s works and teaching. 

“The Dance,” by Margaret Newell H’Doubler (Cape, 
15s.), is addressed primarily to teachers and deals with the 
principles and possibilities of the dance. The author is a 
Professor at the University of Wisconsin. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Days I Knew, By Lituiz Lanetry. (Hutchinson. 24s.) 


In its quiet way this is a book of considerable fascina- 
tion. It is strange that “quiet ”’ should be the adjective 
that comes to mind, but the truth is that though the story 
of Mrs. Langtry’s life is romantic to the verge of melodrama, 
she tells it in a matter-of-fact and sensible way which adds 
greatly to the effect. Whether since the days of Helen 
beauty has ever accomplished such feats as Mrs. Langtry’s 
beauty accomplished seems doubtful. Until she was sixteen 
she had not seen a railway train. By the time she was twenty 
or thereabouts the Duke of Devonshire was plunging into 
a tank to load her with dripping water-lilies, the cards of 
the entire British aristocracy smothered her hall table, and, 
whenever she appeared in the streets or was rumoured to be 
buying ribbon at Marshall & Snelgrove’s, she was mobbed 
to such an extent that Mr. Latigtry’s chief duty as a husband 
appears to have been to protect his wife’s person. All this 
was transacted, moreover, in one black dress, made by the 
local Jersey dressmaker. When a lady of fashion borrowed 
it and reduced it to rags, Mrs. Langtry merely ordered 
another of the same modiste, only thicker and blacker. A 
kind of innocency and ingenuousness marks all Mrs. 
Langtry’s proceedings. For herself she was without ideas 
or ambitions ; when they were put into her head she carried 
them out implicitly and to the extreme. When Lady Dudley 
suggested a coloured dress, Mrs. Langtry took up the sub- 
ject of clothes with such ardour that soon Worth was supply- 
ing her with gowns by the half-dozen. Her skimpy jewels 
were replaced by ornaments worth forty thousand pounds, 
but when they were stolen Mrs. Langtry owned thai she was 
a good deal relieved. There is a nonchalance in her 
behaviour which reminds us that the most stupendous beauty 
of her time was always the well-bred daughter of a Dean 
whom nature intended for a chicken farm, but rather 
unkindly compelled to the heights of celebrity. 


Portraits: Real and Imaginary. By ErnestiBoyp. 
10s. 6d.) 


To make anything of the dangerous art of painting con- 
temporary portraits one needs wit and courage and style— 
all the airs and graces of literature rather than its virtues 
and sobrieties. Mr. Boyd does not fly high, but he succeeds 
in being generally vivacious and occasionally shrill. He hits 
off types—a critic, a Liberal, a literary lady—neatly enough, 
but some of the force of these American figures is lost on 
an English reader. Next he whips out his notebook and 
sketches such transatlantic celebrities as Messrs. Mencken, 
Dreiser, Cabell, O’Neill. The caricature is done while we 
wait. He does not allow himself to go deep; he does not 
utter any very profound criticism of books or men, but he 
certainly succeeds in snapping people in characteristic atti- 
tudes, giving to each some little trinket or knickknack which 
illustrates their work. There is also a description of Mr. 
Boyd himself, by Mr. Burton Rascoe, and an account of 
some literary quarrels by Mr. Boyd. But why the thinnest- 
skinned should quarrel with a critic who is obviously out 
for pleasure, and never stings sharply enough to draw blood, 
passes our understanding. 

* * * 


The Psychology of Emotion, Morbid and Normal. By Joun T, 
MacCurpy. (Kegan Paul. 25s.) 


Another important book by the author of “Problems in 
Dynamic Psychology.’? Dr. MacCurdy holds the view that 
emotion is always to be referred to co-conscious imagery and 
the activation and blocking of instinctive tendencies. This 
is claimed to be demonstrated by the pathology of emotion 
as seen in the study of Manic-Depression insanity. The bulk 
of the book, therefore, is devoted to an exhaustive study of 
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the various psychoses which are brought under this head. 
This analysis of one of the largest clinical groups —— 
with the wealth of case material make the book invaluable 
to the psychologist who has not had the opportunity of study- 
ing psychopathology at first hand. A clear and useful glos- 
sary is appended for the use of those unfamiliar with the 
technical terminology, and the book may be understood by 
the general reader as well as by the professional psychologist. 


+ * a 
Doyle’s Rock. By L.A.G,. Strona. (Oxford; Blackwell. 6s ) 


For most of these fourteen tales and sketches the 
author has relied on recollected emotion and has been con- 
tent to catch, through a faint mist of necessary sentiment, 
the vivid details of childhood days and of far-away Irish 
places. A few are studies of tentative adolescence, and 
increase the casual or experimental nature of the book. 
“Indian Red,” for instance, is an amusing magazine story, 
“Mr. Tookey” a sketch of faith-healing, spoiled by the 
use of too obvious a coincidence. “The Buckross Ring,” 
the most sustained piece in the collection, is a really power- 
ful study of a poltergeist in a medieval monastery, tragic 
and yet humorous, and it suggests an original vein of 
imagination in which the writer might well work. 


* * * 


The Chartist Movement. By the late Marx HoveLt, 
M.A. Edited and Completed with a Memoir by T. F. 
Tout, M.A., Litt.D., F.4.A. Second Edition, (Manches:er 
University Press; London: 6s.) 

When Mr. Hovell’s “ Chartist Movement ’’ appeared no 
history of Chartism had been published in England since 
Gamage’s contemporary account. It is probably still the 
best book on Chartism, though Julius West’s History is 
brighter reading, and Beer’s account in his “ History of 
British Socialism ’’ is in some ways preferable. Mr. Hovell’s 
book was excellently edited and completed by Professor Tout, 
and contains a most useful Bibliography. A second edition 
is in every way welcome, and the reduction in price should 
make it more easily available for the many working-class 
students who are now beginning for the first time to study 


their own history. 
* + 


Rourd About Sussex Downs. 
(Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Wood is a real lover of the South Downs, and his 
book is pleasant reading to anyone who shares his taste. 
His particular bit of the Downs is Ditchling, near Lewes, 
and he knows every inch of it. His book is mainly about 
its animals, birds, butterflies, and flowers, and, above all, 
about foxhunting and beagling, but old customs and the old 
Sussex words and phrases also interest him. 


By Frepgrick F, Woop. 


* * * 
The A.B.C. of Stocks and Shares. By HARGREAVES 
PARKINSON. (Longmans, 33. 6d.) 


Mr. Parkinson calls his book a handbook for the investor, 
and an excellent handbook it is. It gives a clear account of 
the Stock Exchange, its technical terms, and the machinery 
of buying and selling stocks and shares ; of the different types 
of securities; of investment and speculation; of companies 
and balance-sheets. Such a book should be of great use to 
anyone who has money to invest and no real knowledge of 
the best way to do it. 





REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Tue greater number of this month’s interesting articles fall 
under the comprehensive and inconclusive heading of 
“Foreign Affairs.’ The “Nineteenth Century” has 
“ Palestine and Lord Balfour,” by Mr. St. J. Philby, C.I.E., 
and “ The Future of Islamism,” by A.Rustem Bey. The 
latter writer is concerned to prove that “ In proclaiming their 
views and causing them to be adopted by the Grand National 
Assembly as the basis of a new orientation of Turkish policy, 
the principal feature of which is the separation of Church 
and State, Mustapha Kemal Pasha and his coadjutors have 
rendered an inestimable service not only to Turkey, but to 
Islamdom in its entirety, nay, to the world at large.” 

Lady Muir (Nadejda Stancioff) writes in the “ Contem- 
porary Review” on “ Recent Events in Bulgaria.” Since 
the writer is herself a Bulgarian, was, until recently, a 
diplomat, and has what may be called “ fixed sympathies,” 


we do not find in her pages a completely unbiassed report of 
the events which led up to the horrible affair of last Holy 
Week. Lady Muir has, however, a pleasant style, and some 
ff her sentences have an agreeably acid flavour, as, for 
instance: “ With the friendly solicitude for the health of a 
neighbour inspired by a fear of infection, the Great Powers 
of Europe are showing an unusual interest in the symptoms 
of Bulgarian disorder.” Miss Ruth Fry’s “ Russia Revisited,” 
in the same paper, is of especial interest, as her previous 
experience of that country was in the time of the Famine 
of 1922. Happily, the sights she saw there then are “a 
nightmare of the past, scarcely to be believed in.” With 
regard to the Anglo-Russian relationship, Miss Fry remarks : 
“ One thing seems to me obvious—that we and the Russians 
attach different moral weight to certain shortcomings both 
of individuals and of nations—in fact, our thermometer of 
good and evil is as different as Fahrenheit from Réaumur. 
For instance, I think cruelty appears to us as a particularly 
black crime, whereas perhaps hypocrisy in Russian eyes 
is as strongly marked for reprobation.”” The same paper 
has an article on ‘“ France’s Fresh Start,” by Mr. Sisley 
Huddleston, and an article on ‘‘ Hindenburg—and After,” 
by “O. de L.” There is an interesting note by Mr. Glasgow 
in the ‘‘ Contemporary ” on the amusing controversy between 
a Belgian Senator and Senator Borah over the question 
whether the U.S.A. did or did not repay the Beaumarchais 
loan to France contracted during the Revolutionary War. 
The Belgian Senator maintained that the loan was never 
repaid and that now, with interest, it exceeds France’s debt 
to the U.S.A. Senator Borah maintains that the United 
States repaid every dollar. Mr. Glasgow says that the 
Belgian is right and Senator Borah wrong. Mr. S. K 
Ratcliffe’s paper, also in the “Contemporary Review,” on 
‘‘ President Coolidge and Congress,” closes with most de- 
pressing words on the whole aspect of politics in America. 
“The good American citizen, wherever met with, is ready 
to avow his belief that politics are irredeemable—irredeem- 
able, that is, in the most highly developed of political demo- 
cracies, enjoying, as we are not seldom assured, the most 
perfect political institutions ever devised by man.” The 
writer of “‘ President and Senate” in the “Round Table” 
concludes that “ Coolidge’s one great strength is the measure 
of popular confidence which he enjoys . . . the ‘New York 
Times ’ to the contrary notwithstanding, the writer does not 
believe that this prestige was impaired by one iota as a 
result of the Warren episode.’ At the present moment 
news from the White House is either altogether lacking or 
else it is about “‘ matters so trivial or so fantastically out of 
line with the important realities that they smack suspiciously 
of the red herring.” The same paper contains an article 
on ‘Cologne, the Security Pact and the League,” and 
“Letters from an Englishman Abroad,” which deal with 
the present situation in Berlin, Prague, and Geneva. 

The ‘ Fortnightly Review” has a paper by Mr. John 
Bell on “ France, Hindenburg, and Peace,” and the first part 
of an examination of “ Social and Industrial Conditions in 
Post-War Germany,” by Sir Philip Dawson. 

“The World Today” publishes the first instalment 
of hitherto unpublished letters from Walter Page to Presi- 
dent Wilson. Home affairs may, or may not, be illuminated 
by a “Divagation on Politics,” by the Editor of the 
‘* Adelphi.” 

Articles on general subjects include ‘Eton as | 
Remember it Nearly Eighty Years Ago,” by the late Oscar 
Browning (“Empire Review”), “The School-days of Car- 
dinal Newman,” by the Reverend Henry Tristram, a “ pen- 
picture’ of “The Right Honourable Earl of Chatham,” by 
Mr. Guedalla (both in the “Cornhill Magazine ’’), nd an 
article on “ Money Lenders,” by Lord Carson in the “ Empire 
Review.” “The Failure of the White Races in South 
Africa” promises to become as much a recurrent feature 
in one journal or another as the real truth about Bolshevist 
Russia has been these months past. This time it is dealt 
with by Mr. L. E. Neame in the “Contemporary Review.” 

In the domain of fiction there are, in the “Cornhill 
Magazine,” ‘“‘ Milch Cows,” by Brigadier-General Austin, 
“ By Candlelight,” by Mrs. Lowther, and ‘“‘ The Jacobites,” by 
Mr. J. J. Bell; in “ Scribner’s Magazine,” “Fix Bayonets,” 
a war story, by Mr. John Thomason; in the “ Fortnightly 
Review,” “ Stardust,’ by Emile Cammaerts. Mr. Drink- 
water has a poem in the “ Fortnightly Review.” 
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PROPOSED EXCISE DUTY 
ON ARTIFICIAL SILK. 





COURTAULDS, LIMITED have issued the following statement :— 


We wish to state our objections to the proposed duties upon 
artificial silk, referred to by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as “sumptuary” duties. We think that if carried into effect 
they will lay a paralysing hand on British industry. 

First we desire to say that artificial silk—unfortunately so 
called—has nothing in common with silk except its lustre. It 
is a new raw material, produced by chemical means from wood 
or cotton pulp, and its lustre is a consequence of its extra- 
ordinary smoothness, as in the case of mercerised cotton. It 
is manufactured and sold in the condition of yarn prepared 
for the weaver and knitter, and is available to-day at a cost of 
about one-sixth of that of real silk discharged and similarly 
prepared, and not in excess of the price of the better qualities 
of wool and cotton yarns. 

We are ourselves textile manufacturers as well as pro- 
ducers of artificial silk, and we employ about 3,500 work- 
people in our textile factories. Here we use wool, cotton, and 
artificial silk yarns. The cost of the cotton used averages about 
as high as the current price of artificial silk, and the wool 
used averages at a price very materially higher. 

Artificial silk at once competes with cotton and with wool, 
and supplements them, and in combination with them opens 
out fresh avenues of business in fabrics and articles of everyday 
use very popular with the poorer classes of the people. 

The Chancellor has stated on May llth that these duties 
can be imposed without affecting the volume of trade. The 
history of our industry gives an emphatic denial to this state- 
ment. It has been necessary, as production increased, to 
make successive reductions in price, in order to make con- 
sumption expand pari passu with production. For instance, 
one year ago, at the then current rate of 7s. per pound, for 
an average quality of yarn, we found demand insufficient to 
balance our production. We accumulated millions of pounds 
of stock, and had to check output. We then reduced our 
prices by 1s. per pound. Our stocks melted away, and we 
were able to employ our machinery to its fullest capacity, 
and to further increase production. In America precisely the 
same thing happened. A stock of 8,000,000 pounds held by the 
largest producing company was wiped out owing to a reduc- 
tion in price, and the demand became greater than the supply. 

A few months ago we commenced the erection of a new 
factory at Wolverhampton, at an estimated cost of £1,500,000, 
to give employment to 5,000 operatives, and, of course, a good 
many times 5,000 operatives in Lancashire and elsewhere. 
Further than this we were contemplating, before the Budget 
proposals were announced, the erection of a further factory 
of identical size. 


What is the position to-day? If we have to add 2s. 6d. to 
the price of our yarn, we shall be faced with the prospect of 
having to dispose, at 8s. 6d. per pound, of a production 40 per 
cent. larger than that which one year ago we were unable to 
seli at 7s. per pound. We speak of our to-day’s production, 
not including the estimated production from our Wolver- 
hampton factories, which, in the light of our past experience, 
we should be unable to put into operation. 


If we estimate that for every person employed in producing 
artificial silk, ten persons are employed in the weaving, 
knitting, dyeing, finishing and merchanting trades, the 
abandonment of our Wolverhampton works would mean @ loss 
of prospective employment of 110,000 people. In a few years’ 
time, allowing for the natural expansion of this new industry, 
if left to pursue its normal development, this loss would be 
multiplied several times over, with serious effects upon 
employment in this country. 

We say “in this country” advisedly, for our confidence in 
the future of artificial silk is such that we shall be impelled 
to extend our manufacturing interests abroad if conditions 
in this country handicap our industry and do not admit of its 
full development. We are certain of an enormous increase of 
consumption of our product in untrammelled markets. 


The Chancellor said in his Budget speech that he ex- 
pected that the imposition of this duty would lead to a certain 
decline in consumption, but he relied upon a system of rebates 
to ensure that overseas trade would not be handicapped. 


May we state that we cannot imagine any system of rebates 
which will have such an effect. In any case—for makers of 
artificial silk yarn, manufacturers of goods containing it, mer- 
chants and shopkeepers holding such goods in stock, all alike 
requiring additional capital, because of the imposition of the 
Excise, with claims for rebates very difficult to formulate, and 
exceedingly difficult and expensive for Government officials to 





examine—there must be most serious inconveniences and pre- 
judicial delays. Foreign buyers will prefer to place their 
business elsewhere, regarding England as no longer a free 
market, and British trade will be handicapped. 


We beg especially to draw your attention to the effect in 
Larcashire, where artificial silk is, in the opinion of com- 
petent judges, playing @ steadily increasing part in helping 
Lancashire to recover from a period of depression, and to win 
back business in her markets overseas. 


The Textile Trade is in a peculiarly sensitive condition, 
and any restrictions, however slight, in the form of a system 
of rebates, will have the effect of retarding its ultimate 
recovery, and cannot be too strongly deprecated.. 


We ask if it is conceivable that artificial silk, made in 
England, and almost exclusively a product of British labour 
the cost of the imported raw being almost negligible, shall be 
geavely disadvantaged, as compared with cotton and wool 
—" by overseas labour, and requiring immense payments 


The Chancellor has talked of balancing the duties as 
between real and artificial silk. In actual fact, he is proposing 
an ad valorem duty on silk yarn of 174 per cent., as compared 
with 50 per cent. on artificial silk. We cannot see how such a 
differentiation can be justified. 


Further, the Chancellor has compared the silk and artificial 
silk trades in a way involving an assumption of their equal 
a In 2 na involving a national interest we 
consider essential that the actual f 
po a ua acts should be 


In 1924 the imports of raw silk, exclusive of waste, were 
coe See our own factories alone now produce in two 
weeks much more finished artificial silk than 
consumed in a whole year. a 


In the silk industry, the number of work le em 
hes been estimated at 28,000—this, in our pon m4 Bayon gos oo 
estimate of the number employed exclusively on silk. In the 
artificial silk trade the numbers are very probably 150,000 
with every prospect of an enormous increase. ‘ 


But it may be said that revenue must be provided. 


If the Chancellor would consent to withdraw the pro 

sed 
taxes on real silk pending the result of the claim of Ge aah 
matufacturers under the Safeguarding of Industries Act, and 
— a nee hearing, we are convinced that the silk 
rade would es ish its right to assistance as an 
and oppressed industry. a 


At the inquiry of 1923-1924 there was a widespread feeli 
n 
that a@ case was established, but the voting of "the cuseaie 
sioners was equal and no recommendation was made. Such a 
result is not likely to recur. 


A customs tax upon imported silk fabrics an 
would easily give the required revenue in the = = on 
upon an admitted luxury—the very luxury which the Chan- 
cellor has selected—and would put new life into a British 
industry which now employs less than 28,000 workpeople, as 
compared with no fewer than 116,000 as far back as 1861. ‘ 


If our views were accepted we should be prepared to - 
ceed at once with our second mill at Wubneamanen Pao 
of giving employment to a further 5,000 workpeople, or 10,000 
in all in that locality, in which no artificial silk has ever 
been made, and to many times 10,000 in the use of the raw 
material produced there, and also to build factories on an ex- 
tensive scale for the production in Great Britain of real silk 
fabrics greatly increasing the number of workpeople engaged 
in the textile part of our business, as well as in our artificial 
silk manufacture. 


In conclusion, we wish to point out that artificial silk is 
essentially a key industry. Young as it is, it has already 
created other new industries: it has made its way into every 
branch of our textile trades, furnishing them with fresh scope 
and an entirely new range of activities; provided that its 
price allows of its use for articles of popular consumption, 
its further enormous expansion is assured. Foreign producers, 
realising this, are striving to reduce costs by increasing their 
production by leaps and bounds, and we appeal, on behalf of 
the whole textile trade of the country, thet this industry 
should be allowed to develop on natural lines, and that British 
manufacturers should not be handicapped by the imposition 
of this duty. 


19, ALDERMANBURY, E.C. 2. 
14th May, 1925. 


COURTAULDS, LIMITED. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


MONETARY OUTLOOK—RUBBER— RHODESIAN 


Whitsun holidays is subdued, but not gloomy. 

The feature at the beginning of this week has 
been an appreciable fall in the price of Conversion 
34 per cent., although the monetary position 1s much 
the same. Naturally, the latter factor is the 
predominant one so far as Government and other trustee 
securities are concerned. It is exceptionally difficult 
to forecast the trend of money rates in the next few 
months. Some of the points to be borne in mind may 
perhaps be reiterated. The recent flood of new issues 
has made for dear money, but the gilt-edged market has 
so far withstood the strain fairly well. A few 
weeks’ breathing-space between the last colonial issue 
and the next seems imperative, and would, in fact, make 
a considerable difference to the general tone. Fortu- 
nately there are no important maturities of British Gov- 
ernment securities to be provided for this year. It will 
be seen from the subjoined table that about nine millions 
of National War Bonds due in September is the only 
maturing loan up to February of 1927, while the 
debt maturing from then till March 31st, 1930, exclud- 
ing floating debt, War Savings certificates, and the 
‘American debt, amounts to nearly £945,000,000, or 
12.5 per cent. of the total. 


T: general tone of the Stock Exchange after the 


NATIONAL DEBT. 

Outstanding 

Mar. 31, 1925. 
(000 omitted.) 
£ £ 


Due. 


1925-26 
5% Nat. 
1926-27 
5% Treasury Bonds ... ine 
Central Argentine Ry. Co. 
$ Loan = 


War Bonds a be Sep. 1 8,868——__ 8,868 


Feb. 1 110,132 


(6%) 
- Fab. 1 3,082——-113,214 
1927-28 

5% Nat. War Bonds ... = Out. 1) 

ee ee ho a 

34% War Loan pan ic ORS 
1928-29 

5% and 4% Nat. War Bond ... April 1 ) 

5% and 4% _,, ee i o« ee. 5 492,174 


5% and 4% _,, - ne a ows 
54% Straits Settlement $ Loan ... oa 3,341——495,515 
£953,512 


273,170 
62,745—— 335,915 


From the carefully balanced appreciation of the 
monetary position appearing recently in semi-official 
columns we may deduce that the Bank of England and 
the Treasury are using all reasonable weapons to main- 
tain the general position without recourse to drastic 
measures during the first few months of the Restora- 
tion. They are helped, it is said, by the recent relatively 
greater fall of the price-level in this country as com- 
pared with the U.S. level, and certainly by the absence 
of pressure for money for our much-needed trade 
recovery. Naturally, any marked fall in money 
rates leading to higher prices in the gilt-edged 
market would tempt the Chancellor to make a further 
offer to holders of War Léan to convert into a stock of 
longer date and lower interest, but the chances of this 
happening in the near future do not seem great. 


Apart from the dullness of gilt-edged stocks, 
the feature of the Stock Exchange is undoubtedly the 


rubber market. Since last week the market in the 
commodity has recorded considerably higher prices. At 
the time of writing the spot price is 3s. 1d. per lb., and 
forward prices have advanced to:— 


July-Sept. = a wed 2/74 


Oct.-Dec. 7e bes na 2/44 
1926 _ a ies 1/9 


RAILWAYS. 


We have previously given encouragement to rubber © 
shareholders jn general, and we think that the following 
rubber companies, which are all well-managed, are, 
amongst many others, in a good position to benefit hy 
the general improvement in the rubber industry = ; 

urren 


Price. 
Sungei Buaya Rubber Company Ordirary Shares of £1 


each x ‘i “a — ona oe ...  — 39/- 
Central Sumatra Rubber Estate Company Ordinary 

Shares of 2/- each aoe _ ee - oe 2/2 
Bah Lias Rubber Estate Company Ordinary Shares of 

£1 each... ae sie dae sae ea ae 40/- 
Victoria Malaya Rubber Estate Company Ordinary 

Shares of 2/- each od set ed wed ae 1/33 
Langan Java Rubber Estate Company Ordinary Shares 

of £1 each ... me ete on a a ae 32/- 
Sungei Kari Rubber Estate Company Ordinary Shares 

of £1 each ... a bei ise a - es 
Sungei Batu Rubber Estate Company Ordinary Shares 

of £1 each ... we a “i “aa aes sie 
Toerangie Rubber and Produce Estate Company 

Ordinary Shares of £1 each _ i ad 
Selaba Rubber Estate Company Ordinary Shares of 

£1 each és _ as = a Piet sist 


23/6 
25/- 
33/3 
27/6 


Amongst miscellaneous features of the Stock 
Exchange during the past week has been the rise from 
about 5 7-16 to 6 3-16 of the shares of the Central 
Provinces Manganese Ore Company. We have on several 
occasions drawn attention to this company, which 
should be able to expand its production and profits 
considerably in the next two years. It is of interest 
to note that the present quotation, which is “ ex rights ”’ 
and “ex dividend,’’ is higher than the price (5{-6) of 
the shares when we mentioned them on March 14th, since 
which date shareholders have received two shares for 
every three held, and a net dividend of four shillings per 
share. For the present the price of 64-} seems high 
enough, but it must be admitted that a far larger number 
of broking firms are now interested in these shares, and 


the market is consequently of a much less restricted 
character. 


The report and accounts of the Beira Junction and 
the Beira Railways (both controlled by ‘‘ Chartered ’’) 
should be in the hands of shareholders next month. 
A year ago the 5s. ordinary shares of the Beira 
Junction Railway were standing at 6d. The present 
market quotation is about 5s. How is this valuation 
justified? The capital of the Beira Junction Railway 
is £168,395 in £105,895 6 per cent. Cumulative Prefer- 
ence Shares of 5s. (which are held by the “ Chartered ”’ 
Company), and £62,500 in Ordinary Shares of 5s. No 
dividend has been paid on either class of share. The 
accumulated debit balance at September 30th, 1923, 
was £158,070. The chances of a dividend on the ordinary 
shares are therefore remote. The net earnings of the 
Beira-Salisbury section for the year ending September, 
1924, were £410,638 against £248,300—an increase of 
about 70 per cent. For the first six months of the 
present operating year the net earnings were £211,592, 
as against £163,766 in the same period of the previous 
year—an increase of nearly 30 per cent. Of these 
earnings 12.47 per cent. belongs to the Beira Junction 
Railway. Clearly the valuation of these ordinary 
shares at par not only discounts future prospects, 
but seems to contemplate (a) the entire financial 
reorganization of the Beira and Mashonaland Rail- 
ways, () the successful termination of the negotiations 
proceeding with the Port of Beira Development Com- 
pany, which are at present holding up railway expansion. 
Both these happy events may come into being, and the 
optimists are encouraged by the remarkable develop- 
ment of Rhodesian railway traffics. 








